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A Supreme Pianola Achievement 


The Aecohan Company Presents 


THE WEBER 
GRAND PIANOLA PIANO 


(Weber Grand Piano with Interior Pianola) 
















7 times why, in view of the 

iN 3 enormous success of the Upright Piano 
>) pK URSA 

OAS containing the Pianola, we did not 
carry fie idea to its highest possible point of de- 
velopment by incorporating the Pianola in the 


For over six years we have been 





Grand Piano. 
laboring on this very problem. 

Now that we have the solution in a perfectly 
natural, simple and artistic form, many more per- 
sons will wonder why such an instrument should 
not have been produced years ago. 

Only a piano manufacturer will appreciate the ex- 
traordinary difficulties involved. Our experimental 
corps has evolved at various times different models of 
a Grand Pianola Piano, but until now we have not 


eee” have been asked many Price, $1850 produced an instrument which we be- 


- lieved came fully up to Aeolian stand- 
ards and upon which we were willing to pledge 
Aeolian reputation. 

The Grand Pianola Piano now on exhibition at 
Aeolian Hall is at once an achievement and a revela- 
tion. An old-time piano man who examined this 
instrument in detail exclaimed: 

“To say that I am amazed is to put it mildly. I 
never expected to live to see the day when you would 
combine Grand Piano and Pianola, so that the result 
would be entirely satisfying to both eye and ear. 

‘But this is exactly what you have done, and the 
idea has been carried to a point of perfection that I 
had never dreamed possible. It is beyond question 
the greatest accomplishment the piano world has 
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yet witnessed.”’ 

The price of the Weber Grand 
Piano with interior Pianola is $1850. 
And it ts the greatest value the Aeolian 
Company has ever offered. 


Grand Pianola Piano 
comprises : 


The Weber Grand Piano, renowned for 
its wonderful tonal resources, the 
choice of Paderewski, Rosenthal and 
other great artists. 

The Pianola, the standard Piano-player 
of the world. 

The Metrostyle, the only authoritative 
guide for playing a composition as an 
artist plays it. 

The Themodist, which brings out the 
melody clearly above the accompani- 
ment. 

The Graduated Accompaniment furnish- 
ing a variating background for the 
main theme of the composition. 

And the Full Scale Roll, playing the 
entire keyboard of the piano. 


The Aeolian Co. 


Aeolian Hall, 
362 Fifth Ave., near 34th St. 
New York 
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RACE-TRACK BETTING ACCORDING TO LAW 


VISITORS AT BELMONT PARK RACE-TRACK DURING THE RUNNING OF THE METROPOLITAN HANDICAP 
MAKING “ORAL BETS” AS SANCTIONED BY THE DECISION OF THE NEW YORK APPELLATE DIVISION 
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Senator Aldrich as Belshazzar 

Up to this writing, the best showing made by 
the combined Democrats and “ insurgents” is in 
one of the votes on the lead schedule, and they 
fell eight short of the Finance Committee’s 
strength. Senator ALpricu scored a victory. But 
we do not believe he felt a bit elated at the pro- 
portions of it; and signs of the positively tre- 
mendous effect of the Republican revolt grow 
plentiful. It has aroused the country. That is 
plain. There has been no such wide-spread in- 
terest in the tariff since 1892. We believe it has 
also thoroughly frightened all but the stupidest 
and the most bigoted of ALpricu’s following in the 
Senate. The Rhode Island Senator has himself 
shown plainly, we think, by an increasing irrita- 
bility, that he feels the foree of the powerful and 
fearless attacks upon his measure. For the wel- 
fare of his party and the salvation of protection 
itself, it were well if he should, before it is too 
late, pause and consider what he is doing and the 
danger of it. He is a devoted Republican, a 
fanatic protectionist. Yet there is more danger 
both to the Republican party and to the system of 
protection in his obstinacy than in all the insur- 
rections yet recorded on his side of the Chamber. 
That contention of the progressives is likely to 
have more weight with the stand-pat majority than 
any other—damaging as some of the disclosures 
about the effects of the proposed schedules have 
certainly been. We do not believe the Republican 
party has yet lost the plain or horse sense which 
has enabled it to win so many victories it has not 
deserved, and the lack of which has sent the Demo- 
cratic party to so many needless defeats. It does 
not require any extraordinary perspicacity to see 
that the country is fast making up its mind to 
put a stop to the piling up of duties, particularly 
on the necessaries of life, until they soar far be- 
yond the wildest dreams of the early protectionists, 
and far beyond the demands of the principle of 
protection itself. If the Republican leaders do not 
perceive this drift of public opinion, and do not 
bend to it in time, it can only be because they are 
infected with the madness that visits those whom 
the gods would destroy. When such stalwart Re- 
rubliecan newspapers as the New York Tribune 
and the Philadelphia Press can see the hand- 
writing on the wall, it must be hard for even 
Senator Atpricu not to see it. We believe the 
people are fast coming to the determination that, 
if we are to stick to protection, it shall protect 
and not prohibit. Senator Brvertpce made a 
rather good paraphrase of PryckNEyY when he ex- 
claimed, “ Millions for protection, but not one cent 
for extortion.” If protection will not be content 
to protect, it will have to go; and the Republican 
majorities in Congress will for the time being go 
with it. 


What Senator Root Might Do 

We think there are two Republicans in a posi- 
tion to save their party from such a blunder. We 
can only give our word for it, but we really had it 
in mind to address a paragraph to one of them, 
Exinu Root, before we saw in the papers what a 
panie he had started among the stand-patters by 
merely remarking, as the Senate was about to 
adjourn, that he thought the Finance Committee 
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ought to answer certain objections offered to the 
glass schedule. The sense of the importance of 
Mr. Roor’s support or opposition which ALpRICH 
and others then instantly displayed ought not to 
surprise any one with the least political sense of 
his own. The junior Senator from New York 
is the great unknown quantity in the Chamber. 
He enters it with a prestige such as no one else 
has brought thither in many years; such as might 
aitach to an ex-President, were an ex-President 
to become a Senator. He has, we believe, said 
very little heretofore about the tariff. Quite prob- 
ably he has never given it any great amount of 
study. But he is the best mind in Congress, if 
not in our entire public life. His association with 
the President has been close. Had he, before the 
test vote on the lead differential, spoken out clear- 
ly—as he always does, when he speaks at all— 
on the entire situation, declared that the time had 
come to call a halt if the party were not to en- 
danger its hold on the government, and alligned 
himself with the progressives, we believe ALDRICH 
would have been defeated. We are not without 
hope that, if the committee does not soon make 
substantial concessions, Mr. Roor may yet make 
such a declaration. That course would doubtless 
win for him at once the leadership of the pro- 
gressives. In the long run it would not improbably 
land him in the leadership of his entire party in 
the Senate—and that is where he belongs. By 
taking such a course he would, at the outset of 
his career as a Senator, render his country a service 
comparable even to those which he has already 
rendered in the Cabinet. 


What President Taft May Have To Do 

The other Republican we have in mind is, of 
course, the President. Complaints have already 
been heard among the “ progressives ” because he 
has not come openly to their help and put himself 
at their head. We have, we must confess, in some 
measure shared their impatience, and wished that 
he might see his way to speak out at once. But 
we have also called to mind our recent dissatis- 
faction with a White House in constant eruption, 
and apparently disposed to spread itself over the 
entire capital; and we have accordingly reflected 
that one ‘cannot eat one’s cake and have it. We 
are not altogether certain that the President is 
not already doing in a quiet way about as much 
as he could in a louder way to bring the Congres- 
sional leaders of his party to their senses. At any 
rate, we propose to trust him to speak—if speaking 
shall prove necessary—before it is too late. We will 
not begin thus early to doubt either his sincerity 
or his courage—or his sense. He has given too 
many evidences of possessing all three to permit 
us to believe that he will stand idly by to the 
end and see his administration shamed by the 
defeat—by the worse than defeat, the brazen, out- 
rageous perversion—of its first great proposal. We 
must add, however, that we do not believe it will 
be wise to wait until the bill gets into conference. 
The time to force concessions is now, while it is 
in the Senate, and while public opinion is beat- 
ing upon it. And whatever concessions the com- 
mittee makes must be scrutinized as carefully as 
its original proposals. 


Tokens of Hope 

What the American business community wants is a 
fresh infusion of the old doctrine of the sinfulness of 
sin.—The Providence Journal. 

It is getting it, neighbor; it is getting it. It has 
been brought home to the Sugar Trust with both 
feet. Sanguine people even look forward to the 
time when it will no longer be reputable to lie 
about the tariff. We can never be even passably 


elean while the whole business apparatus of the, 


country is riveted to that body of lies and death. 
But some of the rivets are fetching loose. Old 
Republican Senators have stood up in the Senate 
and told Mr. Atpricy to his face that they cannot 
tell the necessary high-protection stories any longer. 
The sinfulness of sin, the iniquity of lies, have 
come home to them. They won’t work any longer, 
come what may, to feed an insatiable greed by 
taxation of the working-people. They won’t even 
sit silent: they speak out! 
Why, neighbor, that is wonderful. 


Don’t Offer Popularity to Mr. Root 

Mr. Root must be ambitious politically, else he 
would not be a United States Senator at $7,500 a 
year when he could make $200,000 a year from the 
practice of law.—The World. 

It does not follow. Perhaps he is ambitious 
ethically. That would account just 9s well for his 
indifference about comparative annual earnings as 
though his ambition was purely political. The 
World goes on to say of Mr. Roor: 
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He knows that his party is pledged to a downward 
revision of the DiNnGLey tariff, and that his friend 
and former colleague, President Tart, ardently de- 
sires that this pledge shall be kept. He knows that 
none of the veteran Kastern Senators is a sincere re- 
visionist and that the work of honestly redeeming the 
Republican party’s promises has been left to a little 
band of Senators from the Middle West. He knows 
that a Republican Senator of his great ability and 
legal prestige, and representing the State of New York, 
could lead an irresistible movement in behalf of down- 
ward revision to reduce the cost of living. 

Were Mr. Roor to do this he would make -both the 
administration and the Republican party his debtors. 
Among the masses of the American people he would 
gain a popularity that could be achieved in no shorter 
and surer way. 

That is good advice and has the merit of accord- 
ing with our own, but is it not a mistake, neigh- 
bor, to offer popularity to Mr. Roor as a re- 
ward for following a certain course? That’s not 
the way to move him. Offer him a higher motive. 
Tell him it is his duty. He does not seem to care 
for money, else he would not be Senator. We 
doubt if he cares much for -popularity, either, ex- 
cept in so far as it increases his influence and his 
power to get things done that should be done. 
He has seen at close range an immense popularity 
and has undoubtedly observed some intoxicating 
effects of it on the individual who was its object. 
Our notion is that Mr. Roor is in the public 
service primarily for the sake of the public service, 
and because, for him, at his time of life, it is the 
most attractive work that offers, and the kind that 
best satisfies the demands of the spirit within him. 
If that is so it will not much matter to him what 
are the immediate results of his work to himself. 
Last week his efforts were directed to induce the 
Senators to talk less in the air and more to the 
point, and to get on with the work that the coun- 
try is anxious to have proceed. In that effort he 
brought down on himself a good deal of sarcastic 
vituperation from La Fouuette and Money. That 
is all in the day’s work. Mr. Roor has abundant 
sense of humor, and we trust that his philosophy 
is proof against searification. But don’t offer him 
popularity as a reward. Is it not a vital difference 
between him and such men as La Foutette and 
Money that they are after popularity and he 
is after practical results? On the tariff they were 
talking to the galleries and to their constituents, 
and he was talking to the point and trying to get 
the Senate’s business done. It is very important 
that we should have in the public service men of 
great experience, knowledge, and capacity, with 
the minimum of political ambition and the maxi- 
mum of indifference to popularity, whose motive 
to serve us is to discharge the debt that every 
citizen owes the country. That is the sort of man 
that Mr. Roor looks like as we observe him. 


Neither Disinterested Nor Expert 

It seems that Senator La Fouuette refused to 
vote on the lead schedule of the tariff bill on the 
ground that he was interested in mines that pro- 
duce lead and zine. Remarkable! And very de- 
cent of him, too! It is almost a new idea for a 
member of Congress to look upon his relations to 
the tariff as judicial, and to feel constrained to 
keep hands off in cases where he is interested. In 
one way or another, pecuniarily or politically, to 
make money for himself or his constituents, or to 
save his place and his salary, almost every member 
of Congress is interested in one or another tariff 
schedule, and almost all them work and vote most 
actively on the schedules that concern them. That 
is why Congress is so unfit a body to revise the 
tariff at all. That work ought to bo done by a 
disinterested and expert tribunal, and Congress 
makes hardly a pretence to be either. 


Last Chance to Swear in Wisconsin 

The Wisconsin Legislature is busy with a bill 
making it a misdemeanor to swear in public. Of 
course it is seemlier to go out behind the barn 
when one’s feelings get the start of one’s dis- 
cretion, and yet it does seem as though leisure 
must hang somewhat heavy on the hands of the 
legislators of the Badger State, and as though 
they were trying to pin their constituents to a 
superhuman standard of deportment. Anyhow, 
we suppose the bill won’t begin to operate as a 
law until the tariff debate is over, and that is 
something. 


Judicial Appointments in North Carolina 

President Tart, in developing his Southern 
policy, is finding plenty of difficulties, as he no 
doubt expected, particularly in the matter of ap- 
pointments. North Carolina, the State in which 
the Republicans made such enormous gains last 
autumn, has presented one of the cases that is most 
troublesome. Not long before President Roose- 
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VELT went out of office, the Federal judge of the 
Eastern District of that State died: and practical- 
ly every Republican of prominence in the district 
who happened to be a lawyer promptly asked for 
the place. So did some others who lived in the 
Western District—the mountain district—where 
the Republicans have always heretofore had their 
chief strength. To one of these, Judge S. B. 
Apams, of Greensboro, chairman of the State 
Committee, the State machine gave its support. 
There were some unpleasant charges against Judge 
Apams, but President RoosEvett, in refusing to 
appoint him, based his decision on the ground 
of non-residence in the district. So the machine 
presented Mr. H. F. Srawett, a rather young 
lawyer, who does live in the district, and President 
RooseEvELt sent his name to the Senate. But the 
Senate, probably not without some prompting 
from other North-Carolinians who had_ hopes, 
held up the nomination until Tarr should come 
into office. It quickly developed that President 
Tart had no great desire to gratify the machine; 
and the fact that Mr. SEAWELL was not long ago 
a Populist, and got into the Republican party 
through that fusion of Populists and Republicans 
in the nineties which caused such a lot of mis- 
government in the State, did not help him. Presi- 
dent Tarr did not accept his predecessor’s choice. 
After much deliberation he has appointed a Demo- 
erat “of liberal political views,” Henry Groves 
Connor, for ten years associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of his State, and endorsed by both 
of its Senators. 


Typical Americans 

The picture of WitBur WricuHtT, as given in the 
French postal-card which we find reproduced in 
Collier’s Weekly, shows a remarkable likeness to 
Joun D. Rockeretter. The French regard 
Wricnt in looks and deportment as the typical 
American—the man who does things. Maybe 
Joun D. is the typical American too. It may be 
a new idea to some readers, but isn’t there a good 
deal in it? 

The generous enthusiasm, first of the French 
and then of the Italians, over Wricut has been 
very pleasant to read about. We had wondered 
that there was so little jealousy of his success in 
a competition in which the French especially had 
tried so hard. That is explained in a measure by 
the extreme solicitude in France that the aero- 
planes should fly, and so win another point for 
skill in the great competition against numbers and 
material foree. In numbers and in physical force 
France realizes that Germany has her beaten, but 
she is civilized and she is skilful. The Wricuts 
taught her how to fly, but she made the engines 
that made Witsur Wricut’s exploits possible. Her 
hope is in the development of human wit as against 
numbers and weight of metal. 

The Wricuts have taught the world a very sig- 
nificant trick. And that other typical American, 
Mr. RockereLLer—what of the trick he taught it ? 
We suspect the future historian will estimate that, 
too, to have been highly significant, and much 
deeper and farther-reaching in its effects on civ- 
ilization than is appreciated by contemporaries 
who think of it as a chain of processes for the 
preposterous enrichment of a few individuals. Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER as a man of genius is still to be 
written up. 


Kentucky’s Bad Case 

Prohibition in Kentucky means ruin; it means de- 
struction; in Louisville, it means the end of all our 
hopes as a city, and also our aspirations as free men 
and free women.—MarsE HEnrY. 

If the case is so bad as that, Colonel, perhaps 
Kentucky had better just go bust, and have a re- 
ceiver, and take a fresh start. 

We think very small potatoes of prohibition; 
don’t like it; don’t believe in it. But if the pros- 
perity of a State is absolutely dependent on the 
rum business, that State is in a bad case. Perhaps 
if Kentucky, through whatever tribulations, can 
learn to lean less on whiskey, tobacco, and race- 
horses, it will be a gainer in the end through con- 
sequent progress in the amenities of civilization. 
While its people are great people, and its human 
material is unsurpassed, its politics are a disgrace 
and its society exceptionally charged with disor- 
der and defiance of law. 

Isn’t the State over-stimulated, Colonel? If pro- 
hibition rages and threatens to overwhelm it, is it 
not the blind struggle of disease to find a remedy ? 

If prohibition is to ruin Kentucky, let her bust! 
For generations she has traded to her pecuniary 
profit on the vices—or, say, the indulgences—of 
mankind. Perhaps it is partly a consequence of 
that trade that she is so ungovernable. Let her 
raise more hemp awhile, and less whiskey! 
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New York Policemen 

Brother Oszorn of the New Haven Journal- 
Courier happened to be in this city on his annual 
visit when the police were parading before the 
Mayor, and went home bewildered. “ For a greater 
part of the year,” he writes, “the newspapers and 
publicists are kept busy, or keep themselves busy, 
discussing the failure of the police department 
to do what a police department is organized to do. 
Everybody hammers the Superintendent, whom- 
ever he chances to be, gives the world the im- 
pression that graft has the department by the 
throat, and that a blue uniform is a certificate 
of personal irresponsibility. Then comes the an- 
nual parade and review by the Mayor. The streets 
are lined with citizens who cheer the handsomely 
attired cops and admire their soldierly bearing. 
Medals are pinned on the breasts of policemen who 
have performed worthy deeds. The newspapers, 
forgetting their animosities, congratulate the 
marchers, and, with the publicists, extend the glad- 
dest of glad hands. Which is the right attitude ?” 
Both, we should say. Criticism is helpful if not 
overdone, and evidence of appreciation is fitting, 
if justified. To one accustomed to gaze upon the 
pot-bellied patrolman of New Haven, the sight 
of those thousands of alert, spick-and-span young 
men marching up Broadway must have been im- 
pressive. The simple fact is that New York now 
has the best-looking police force in the world, 
and probably the most efficient, if we leave London 
out of account. One seeking to make his eyes 
blink has only to step into a IIudson Tunnel car 
and come out of the earth in ancient Hoboken. A 
more ludicrous contrast is unimaginable. 
Be That As It May 

The Pennsylvania Railway Company carried 
three billions four hundred millions of passengers 
one mile in 1908 without killing any. Perhaps the 
foreigners who are accustomed to yawp about our 
reckless railroading would like to stack up against 
that record. If so, very well. 


Aeroplanes, Etc. 

The aeroplane still holds the centre of the stage. 
Last week we paid suitable tribute to the Wricut 
boys, and sent them along to Ohio to get busy 
again. The Sun says that all of the European 
governments are worried over the prediction that 
within a few years air-ships will dominate navies 
and armies. Quite likely. There is no reason why 
they shouldn’t, and every reason to hope that they 
wili. Already it is pretty evident that German or 
French aeroplanes could sail over the Channel and 
drop enough high explosives into London to raise 
hob. Does it mean the end of war? everybody: is 
asking. Not. yet, we suspect, while great arma- 
ments are being built, but maybe soon. And what 
is this we hear of a man in Germany who set off 
a huge stick of dynamite some twenty miles away 
by wireless? That story, if true, bears significance. 
Meanwhile Brother Strap insists that the air-ship 
will destroy the customs service of European gov- 
ernments. It may, too, over there, but, alas! we 
fear that something bigger and stronger will be 
required to break our solid wall of painful pro- 
tection. Nevertheless, in view of the fact that 
nobody anticipates that a ship can be built to fly 
over the ocean for some years, we have our com- 
pensations. It is annoying to have to work and 
economize, but there is some comfort, after all, 
in having a comparatively safe place to live in. 


The End of Sanderson 

Sanperson, the Pennsylvania State-Capitol con- 
tractor who charged his State $6,434,748 for work 
that cost him $1,574,399, died of heart-disease in 
comparative comfort at Sherry’s, in New York, on 
May 13th. He was found guilty of fraud last year, 
and sentenced to two years in the penitentiary, 
but appealed and was able to avoid going there. 
Three others who were convicted when he was, and 
appealed, have been able to get clear of penal em- 
barrassments. Since he is dead, it is conceivable 
that moral exposure disagreed with him. Justice 
is not always defeated when the findings of its 
apparatus are beaten. Retribution has other and 
surer methods of getting home than by process of 
law. 


We Refuse to Pity 

We are sure that the Rev. Dr. CHartes H. PArRK- 
HURST has not an enemy in the world uncharitable 
enough to refuse him pity in his present estate—The 
Sun. 
He writes daily contributions for Mr. Brispane’s 
page of the Evening Journal. Whether he is a 
proper object of pity is a large subject, suitable 
for consideration by debating societies. There are 
some advantages about his estate. The pay for 
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his contributions is probably liberal; his picture is 
in the paper every day; he writes some good pieces 
which are legibly printed and doubtless edify 
many readers. There may be drawbacks to the 
employment; we may not always like the company 
he keeps; but for our part, not being his enemy, 
we are not going to pity him. 


Vale Dink, Salve Hansi 

We took oceasion a few weeks ago to call at- 
tention to the prodigy of felicitous and appropriate 
nomenclature instanced in the ease of the new 
baritone whose engagement for the Metropolitan 
Opera House was recently reported. This gentle- 
man was named in the newspaper accounts as 
M. Dink Gitty, of the Paris Opéra. It now ap- 
pears that the cable despatches were incorrect, 
and that M. Gitty’s given name is not Drink, but 
Dinu. The difference is, of course, a. vital one. 
What a lamentable triumph of truth over fiction, 
of nature over art, it signifies! The unconscious 
creative genius exercised by the cable makes the 
fact seem very bald and dull indeed—the pallid 
and mineing “ Dinu” for the crisp, potent, unfor- 
gettable “Dink ”! And how on earth is one to 
pronounce it? But observe the beneficent opera- 
tions of destiny. On the same day that witnessed 
this regrettable disillusionment, there emerged in 
print an announcement which caused almost a 
compensating satisfaction. It was to the effect 
that, upon a certain day, a certain European 
virtuoso hitherto unknown in these parts would 
play the piano in our midst; and the name of the 
virtuoso was Hanst Hanke. Dink is dead—a 
myth, a beautiful lie. But ELanst lives—to flour- 
ish, we trust, uncorrected, unmodified, unas- 
sailable. 


A Day with the Police 

Policeman and wife drunk in a saloon far from 
post with three-months-old baby.—Daily Newspaper, 
May Sth. 

Believes Chinaman’s story—Magistrate holds police- 
man accused of violence in a chop-suey house.—Daily 
Newspaper, May 5th. 

Dark for the accused cop—New evidence against 
Ditton, who killed a boy.—Daily Newspaper, May 5th, 

Policeman. shoots a boy, this time in a cellar while 
hunting burglars.—Daily Newspaper, May Sth. 

BINGHAM pleads for power—He’d like the right to 
put out any bad policeman.—Daily Newspaper, May 
6th. 





Why has he not that power, and if he does not 
possess it now, what good reason is there for with- 
holding it from him? 


Marriage in Mexico 

Mr. Wituiam V. Mack writes to us from Boston 
to say: 

HARpPER’s, quoting from FLANpRAU’s book, makes 
it appear that in Mexico the clergy’s “ terms ‘for 
marrying folks are ten pesos” and that as a con- 
sequence a very large proportion are living without 
being married. Assuming that the clergy have a 
fixed price for performing marriages, would they be 
so lacking in business sense as to charge a price so 
large as to deprive them of almost all income? A 
clergy greedy for money would take all it could get. 
Mr. FLANDRAU accuses: the clergy of lack of that for 
which he condemns them; he accuses them of sinning 
egainst God's commands and of causing others to live 
sinfully. His statement, quoted from his book, does 
not warrant the conclusion he would have us draw. 
He is not in accord with F. R. Guernsey, formerly 
Mexican correspondent of the Boston Herald, who re- 
peatedly expressed great admiration for the Catholic 
clergy of Mexico. 


Mr. Fianpravu does not write in a tone of special 
hostility to the Mexican clergy. He does say that 
ten pesos is the price of being married by a priest, 
and that very many of the Mexicans can’t or won’t 
pay it. We do not recall that he discusses the rea- 
sons for putting the price so high. Nothing that 
he says-about the clergy in Mexico makes it seem 
incredible that they may be so lacking in business 
sense as to put so high a tariff on their services as 
to deprive themselves of revenue that they might 
get if the tariff was lower. We see that done 
here by our government; why should it not be done 
by the Church in Mexico? Judging from Mr. 
FLANpDRAU’s book. the Mexican clergy are not very 
enterprising. Neither they nor the people they 
minister to should be judged by American stand- 
ards. 


Restraint 

We cannot trust ourselves to reply to the in- 
famous British accusation that Contributing- 
Editor Roosevert shot a giraffe by mistale. 
Pending the reception of the strictly true version 
of the unfortunate episode hot from the African 
typewriter, our wrath can be assuaged only by a 
few well-chosen words from Grandbrother LyMan 
ABBOTT. 







































































As Others See Us 


Our most striking national characteristic in the 
eyes of foreigners is always our haste after and ab- 
sorption in the almighty dollar, though one might 
suppose that the youth of our civilization was a suffi- 
cient explanation of it. It is an economic fact that 
a degree of physical ease and leisure must precede a 
development of mind and spirit. A starving body 
occasionally offers dreams and visions, but that is ex- 
ceptional and abnormal and, in the main, it is after 
a generation or two of security and comfort that spirit 
and intellect work most freely. We can most easily 
dispense with that which we have had, and those can 
best afford to sacrifice money and comfort to ideals 
who have the strength gained from some generations 
of ease. 

A recent French magazine has an interesting attack 
on the American daily paper. If a Yankee (a word 
that French and English people apply indiscriminately 
to all dwellers in the United States) journalist, the 
writer says, could read clear in the soul of a French 
journalist, he would be stunned at the fulness of 
ideality, some part of which lasts even to the bitter 
end of a journalistic career. “ What,” the Yankee 
would say, “ you are satisfied with the joy of offering 
ideas to the masses, with imparting your sensations, 
communicating your knowledge? Is that an end in 
itself, the mere satisfaction of contributing to the 
education of the nation, the honor of exalting and de- 


fending good principles and attacking evil ones? You 
are actually vain of an article because it is well 


thought out, well written, and built of the materials 
of the highest human morality!” 

And the Frenchman is supposed to reply that jour- 
nalism is one of the arts, like sculpture, like painting, 
like musie. and the better, the more carefully it is 
wrought the better satisfied he is. “ But in America,” 
he says, “ you become a journalist just as you would 
open a grocery-store or rent a stall in the market to 
sell cheeses.” First of all, it has to be made a luecra- 
tive business. Doubtless we must plead guilty to 
being, the large majority, at any rate, in the business 
to earn a living, and if we had leisure from that, we 
should not be likely to be encouraged to stay in jour- 
nalism for the ideal’s The mentality of a 
people is made up of the individual mentalities of the 
majority,.and when we say that our journalism to be 
popular has to stand at a very low level, we are not 
saying that our low level is lower than that of 
foreign nations, but that our very lowest level reads 
and keeps up with the eurrent news. For some occult 
reason, too, we have less time in the Western Hemi- 
lt would be impossible to 


sake. 


sphere than in the Eastern. 
explain the mystie change, but any one landing on the 
other the water recognizes it—there is no 
hurry, no bustle, no rushing on to the next thing neces- 
sary. There is leisure to think, and therefore a great 
deal more is thought. Our journalism is not an aid 
to thought, nor is it intended to be; it is made with 
the intention of catching the eve, arresting attention, 
stitmulating the interest for an instant, quite secure 
that the single instant will be all that is accorded. It 
is pathetic to hear the fervor, the ever-recurrent in- 
sistence, with which an American editor, knowing his 
public, pleads for brevity. No matter what the subject, 
his first idea is that the public, being in a hurry, wants 
the writer to hurry, too. “Say what you've got to 
say, but say it short,” is the maxim. The result is 
often not unlike that of the schoolgirl’s composition, 
when she was told to trace the whole course of 
Christianity from St. Paut te Emerson in her four- 
paged essay. Wisely she set a postseript at the bot- 
tom, “ Some few things had to be left out.” Likewise. 
when a reviewer is to sum up the value of six 
volumes of mystical philosophy thoroughly, but not 
overstepping the limit of one hundred and fifty words, 
it is unavoidable that more deliberate foreigners 
should oceasionally accuse us of superficiality. 

The French journalist complains that while in 
France writing is a branch of the fine arts, and a 
writer undergoes a certain amount of training, “ in 
America they write as they talk.” and he might justifi- 
ably have added, they talk very badly. He adds a 
fair impeachment of the unutterable and degrading 
vulgarity of the comic supplements, enough to blunt 
any very noble or even very artistic susceptibilities in 
any one, and the disorder with which foreign de- 
spatches, state news, divorce suits. and police reports 
are jumbled together. It is. he says, the most rudi- 
mentary press in the world, because it is addressed to 
the most rudimentary intelligence. 

There is not a word in the article which is not 
borne out by the facts, not a word which is not founded 
upon careful and thoughtful observation, but also, not 
a single reason is suggested for the undeniable condi- 


side of 


set 


tion. An advanced democracy implies the lowering 
of all standards in life and in morals to reach the 


widest level of apprehension, The class catered to in 
America are simply oppressed or neglected in Euro- 
pean countries; at best, they are left to work their 
way up to the level upon which the finer things of life 
may appeal to them. 

It is another and a more philosophical question to 
ask whether the masses are more helped by exhorting 
from the top of stairs or by going down to the bottom 
and taking their hands, hauling them up one step 
or perchance two. The old method of philosophers, 
saints, and reformers was to climb painfully to the 
top, to sanctify themselves for their sakes, and then 
to teach. The modern method is to grub at the bottom 
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with the least and the lowest, in the hope of making 


HARPER’S 


perhaps a single step up, all in a bunch. It is on this 
principle of democracy that our press is kept, not 
without effort and struggle, let it be said, at the level 
of the lowest intelligence. It is on this principle that 
our publishing-houses turn out yearly masses of 
machine-made novels and perfectly empty, ill-written, 
but glaringly colored books for children. It is on this 
principle that whenever a book which has a moderate 
success—and by success one refers to sales—is pub- 
lished, a hundred cheap imitations follow on all sides. 
The writer in our land studies his public and produces 
as nearly as he knows how what that public wants. 
His vocation is not an educative one. The hope of 
raising the level of the press must lie in the general 
and gradual raising of the level of intelligence and 
taste, and this task lies with the schools and colleges. 

EMILE DESCHAMPS sums up his indictment by say- 
ing, that while the cheaper papers in France are more 
and more influenced by the American press, the better 
part of our journals are somewhat ameliorated, on cer- 
tain sides, by a rapprochement to the European press. 
It can, however, only improve as the intellectual de- 
mand of the public it serves improves. 





Personal 


Miss Kitty CneEATHAM, inimitable interpreter . of 
childhood, gave one of her recitals the other day at 
Yale. upon the invitation of the university—an in- 
vitation which assuredly did honor to Miss CHeat- 
HAM. but one whereby the university also honored 
itself. To the casual or the superficial observer, the 
notion of Yale’s faculty and undergraduates attend- 
ing upon a depiction of the ways of childhood might 
well seem not a little odd. But these should recall the 
line of SwinsuRNE concerning those clear-eyed ones 
whose speech 

“... makes dumb the wise.” 

Miss CHEATHAM, as she has so .often and so elo- 
quently made evident, has a far graver conception of 
the world of the child, and of her delicate relationship 
to it as an interpreter, than might be imagined by 
those who are not in the habit of discriminating 
between the childish and the child-like. She knows, 
and she makes unmistakable, the fact that to the 
secret and ineffable intuitions of the child are often 
revealed at a glance what the weary and way-worn 
wanderer learns, if he learns at all, only through 
successive and more or less painful shocks of enlight- 
enment. It is the chief and most excellent possession 
of Miss CneaTHAM's singular art that it often revives 
for us, her more sophisticated listeners, the memory 
and the significance of those long-vanished “ clouds of 
glory ’ which we, too, once briefly wore about us as 
a shining garment: a memory which, in the phrase of 
WittiAM BLAkeg, “ opens the eternal worlds.” There 
can be no lovelier fortune, for any artist whose fune- 
tion is interpretative, than that which has happily 
fallen to Miss CHEATHAM’s lot; as there can be no 
privilege more rare and high than that vouchsafed 
to whomsoever is neither too wise nor too heedless to 
sit with humility at her feet. 


There is mourning hereabouts for HAMMOND La- 
MoNT, lately editor of The Nation, a good man, a 
cheerful spirit, an excellent writer, teacher, and 
editor of English, who died most untimely on May 
6th. Lamont was trained and practised in two pro- 
fessions—journalism and _ teaching—and what he 
learned in each one was a valuable part of his equip- 
ment in the other. He was an admirable example of 
cne type of educated man that the newspapers are get- 
ting nowadays from the colleges, and the colleges 
from the newspapers. and will get, both of them, we 
hope, more and more as the years increase. ‘The news- 
papers have always got such men from the colleges 
in some measure. DANA, RIPLEY, and GODKIN were 
such men; but the interchange is commoner than it 
used to be. DutunBar, who oscillated between a Bos- 
ton newspaper office and a Harvard professorship, was 
such a man, and there have been, and are, scores of 
others, men whose real calling was to teach and who 
went from the class-room to the newspaper office, or 
the other way, or used both opportunities by turn. 
Graduating from Harvard in 1886, Mr. LAMoNnT went 
on a newspaper in Albany, and later was attracted 
to the service of the Post-Intelligencer in Seattle. 
There President Ex1tor happened upon him in 1892, 
and was impressed with his ability, and offered him 
an instructorship in the English department at Har- 
yard. Later, he became associate professor and then 
professor of rhetoric at Brown University. After 
teaching for eight years, he came back again to jour- 
nalism, becoming managing editor of the Evening Post 
in 1900, and editor of The Nation two years ago. 
While on the Post he still took a lively interest in 
educational matters, was a visitor of the courses in 
rhetoric at Harvard, and only lately published a text- 
book on English composition. Only a few days be- 
fore his death he was considering a call to head the 
English department at a well-known Eastern college. 
Whichever of his callings he worked at, his work was 
always very much the more valuable because of the 
robust wholesomeness of his spirit. That and his 
friendliness, his integrity, his energy, and the breadth 
of his equipment made him a man to lean upon, an 
admirable co-worker, a ‘delightful companion. 
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Correspondence 


HOW TO DROWN OUT FIRES 
Waco, Texas, May, 1909 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—I wish to make a suggestion for the con- 
sideration of the people, as well as the councils, of the 
cities and towns, that I believe can be reduced to a 
practical use in fires. that would be a prevention 
from the spread of fires in cities and towns if put into 
use. 

The thing to be done is simple and easily accom- 
plished; it would involve quite an outlay of money for 
pipes and men to do the work; it would more than 
pay for itself for the good it would do. The stand- 
pipe automatic fire-fighter with the revolving top 
nozzle, like those used in the hose, to be connected 
with the main by a one-and-a-half-inch pipe to be 
placed on the sidewalk like the gas and water pipes 
that lead into the house, say two to each block and 
so on until the whole city or town was equipped with 
them. The stand-pipe to be from thirty to seventy- 
five feet high or higher, with its rotary nozzle top to be 
worked automatically from the sidewalk by a crank. 
The nozzle could be raised up so as to give a straight 
stream or thrown in any angle desired, so that when 
the fire takes place a handle connected with the rod 
would turn on the water and direct the stream that 
could be thrown into a window on the opposite side 
of the street and an adjacent building, and thereby 
preventing building from taking fire by sparks, and 
with its sufficient pressure a stream could be thrown 
from one to two hundred feet. The same could be 
manned with one person while the firemen are work- 
ing with the hose and engine at fire. By this means 
buildings could be deluged with water without the 
assistance of hose or engine. Thus an artificial rain 
could be produced all over the city. Such fires as 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, and Fort Worth suggest 
to us method to be sought that will lessen the spread 
of fire. I am, sir, 

WILLIAM J. LAws, 
President of Paul Quinn College. 


APPRECIATED 
LyncHBurc, Pa., May 5, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

S1tr,—Good for Harper’s for its impartial editorials 
in May Ist issue summing up the tariff situation. 

I am one of the minor spokes in the great American 
wheel—being only a railway mail clerk, but if it is 
any consolation to HArRPER’s to know that these edi- 
torials are appreciated by some of the working-men, 
I am glad to add to that consolation. 

I am, sir, 
E. S. PALMER. 


PRONUNCIATION 
Boston, Mass. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—I note that in your columns you frequently 
have mistakes in grammar rectified. This letter re- 
lates to pronunciation, not grammar. ‘Two words, 
namely address and paresis, are almost invariably 
mispronounced; the former seldom if ever correctly 
pronounced. As you know, both the verb and the noun 
are pronounced ad-dress, not ad-dress, and there is 
no dictionary in the English language that gives any 
other pronunciation than that. The word paresis is 
almost invariably called par-e-sis, not only by the 
laity, but by ninety per cent. of educated physicians, 
whereas it is correctly pronounced par-esis. I think 
by calling the attention of the public to this you will 
be doing a national good. 

I am, sir, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


THE FOUR-MILE RACE QUESTION 
Tue CRESCENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF BROOKLYN. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—I too think I know a thing or two about 
rowing and other contests of endurance and skill, and 
if I may be permitted to act as judge of this contest 
on paper between Mr. Samuel Crowther, Jr., and Mr. 
William Inglis, Mr. Crowther wins by a mile. The 
points scored by Mr. Inglis on the picture proposition 
really have no bearing on the final result. Mr. Inglis, 
as he says, has doubtless rowed and seen lots of rowing, 
but his inferences and deductions therefrom are far 
from agreeing with those that my observations have 
led me to, and Mr. Crowther is perfectly correct in 
stating that if an oarsman did in a four-mile race what 
Mr. Inglis describes him as doing, he would be all in 
at a quarter. 

I an, sir, : 
HERBERT HENSHAW. 


MR. CRAWFORD AND GENERAL’ MARION 


; Fort Gisson, Miss., April 25, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—In an editorial on “ Marion Crawford ” in your 
issue of 17th inst., you refer to him as a descendant of 
General Francis Marion. This is incorrect, for Francis 
Marion died childless. Crawford was descended from 
a sister of General Marion. 

I am, sir, 
W. G. MARTIN, 
(Also a descendant). 


We are interested to learn precisely what the reéla- 
tionship was. The WEEKLY said that General Marion 
was Mr. Crawford’s ancestor. Whether a great-great- 
uncle is an ancestor we leave to the learned to deter- 
mine. We think “yes.” If not, how else can the 
relationship be expressed without wasteful use of 
words ?—EpITor. 
































fost Deadly Animal 





HOW GUARDIANS OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH ARE WAGING WAR UPON A PEST WHOSE 
EXTERMINATION SCIENCE HAS AGREED UPON AS OF PRIME 


animal 
(on earth is the common and de- 
house-fly is the conclusion, 
of sensation-mongers, but of 
cool-headed and cautious scientific 
WS) investigators. 
Ccysye) It is by a jury of experts drawn 
Fee from most of the principal cities of 
~~~ the United States and Canada that 
this decision has been reached. The case was that of 
The People vs. Musca Domestica—otherwise the com- 
mon house-fly; and by this verdict the defendant has 
forfeited all right to life and liberty. 

“Hitherto the fly has been regarded complacently 
as a harmless nuisance and considered to be an 
annoying creature with great persistence and exces- 
sive familiarity,” said Dr: Daniel D. Jackson -in a 
speech read before the joint convention of the Amer- 
ican Civie Association and the National Municipal 
Neague last fall at Pittsburg. “ Regarded in’ the 
























Fly larvae (natural size) in stable sweepings 


light of recent knowledge, the fly is more dangerous 
than the tiger or the cobra. Worse than that, he is, at 
least in our climate, much more to be feared than 
the mosquito, and may easily be classed, the world 
over, as the most dangerous animal on earth.” 

The fly has been found guilty, in fact, of being the 
chief agent in the transmission of numerous bacteria, 
including those of tuberculosis, but principally the 
bacilli of typhoid and intestinal diseases. That flies 
are carriers of disease has been recognized by sani- 
tarians for a decade and more, but it is only during 
the last two years that the extensive investigations 
have been undertaken which have exposed the constant 
danger to health which these pests convey—and which 
have also, fortunately, demonstrated the ease with 
which flies may be eliminated from properly kept 
households. 

Although Celli had shown, in 1888, that flies formed 
a medium for the transmission of typhoid bacilli, it 
was in 1895 that Dr. George M. Kober, Health Officer 
of the District of Columbia, first suggested that many 
cases of typhoid fever might be due to their trans- 
mission of infectious matter to the food-supply. In 
1897 Dr. Wallace Clarke, Health Officer of Utica, New 
York, traced an abnormally high proportion of con- 
tagious diseases in the Eighth Ward to the presence 
of an unsanitary garbage-dump, upon the removal 
of which the death-rate was reduced to normal. The 
mortality from typhoid during the Spanish war made 
investigations along these lines more general. It was 
shown that every regiment constituting the First, 





By Frank Fleischman 


Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Seventh Army Corps 
developed typhoid fever, and that more than ninety 
per cent. of the voluntecr regiments developed it with- 
in eight weeks after going into camp. More than 
four-fifths of the total number of deaths were caused 
hy typhoid fever, and infected flies were directly re- 
sponsible for the spread of the disease. 

That the autumn increase in the number of typhoid 
fever cases, which occurs in most cities, and the 
enormous summer death-rate of children, are both 
due to the common ily was made clear by a committee 
appointed by the Merchants’ Association of New York 
in 1907 to prevent the increasing pollution of the in- 
land waters of the State. It was proved conclusively 





FACTS ABOUT THE FLY WHICH EVERY 
ONE SHOULD KNOW 


The common house-fly is a carrier of disease. 
Typhoid fever, diarrhoea, dysentery, and tuber- 
culosis are carried by flies. 

Flies feed on food and also on filth. They 
go from the one to the other. In this way they 
carry disease germs to the table. One fly may 
convey six million bacteria. 

Flies breed in manure heaps, outhouses, refuse, 
ash-pits, and all decomposing animal or vegetable 
matter, and unclean places. Do not allow 
decaying material of any sort to accumulate on 
or near your premises. If such exist, cover with 
lime or kerosene oil, and remove as early as 
possible. 

See that your sewerage system is in good order. 

Screen alf food; cover food after a meal; burn 
all scraps and refuse. 

Screen all windows and doors. 

Burn pyrethrum powder in the house if flies 
should gain entrance. 

If there is no filth there will be no flies. 











that, wherever the water-supply is not itself con- 
taminated, the house-fly is the chief source of typhoid 
fever and other intestinal diseases, which are caused 
in this case by the transmission of the germs of ex- 
posed fecal matter to the food used for human con- 
sumption. By the use of staining fiu‘ds the flies were 
shown to be in constant transit between fecal mat- 
ter in outhouses and the food in near-by restaurants 
and homes. Microscopic examinations showed that 
these flies conveyed quantities of bacillus-laden ma- 
terial upon their mouths and legs and deposited them 
wherever they walked. 

So much interest was aroused by the publication 
of the committee’s report that it was resolved that 
immediate measures should be taken to awaken public 
sentiment by securing the testimony of the health 
officers and principal sanitarians of this country and 
Canada. The replies received in response to a cir- 
cular letter sent out by the Merchants’ Association, 
while ascribing a varying degree of importance to the 
role played by flies, were practically unanimous in 
admitting their agency in the dissemination of in- 
testinal diseases. 

With the approach of the hot weather, the mortality 
among children from “summer complaint,” as_ the 
aunual epidemic of intestinal disease is frequently 


IMPORTANCE TO HUMANITY 


termed, will leap up from week to week. With the 
culmination of the fly season in August, typhoid will 
begin its annual ravages throughout the country. 
And, while impure water may in some cases be the 
cause of these ailments, in the great majority of 
cases the real agent will the common house-fly, 
naking its deadly round from outhouse and stable to 
the milk-pitcher and dinner-table. 

Seven different varieties of flies are found in ow 
houses, ninety-eight per cent. of which are represented 
by the common house-fly. Flies lay their eggs only 
in fermenting or decaying substances—by preference 
in horse manure. Hence every stable is a centre of 
infection unless periodically disinfected. The fly mag 
got is also hatched out in latrines and ash-pit refuse, 
such as bedding, straw, rags, paper, scraps of meat, 
fruit, ete., on which substances the larvie subsist after 


they hateh, which occurs in about twelve days 
after the egg has been laid. I[t is estimated that a 
single fly, laving 120 eggs at a time, will produce 

















Waste-paper affords a hatchery for flies’ eggs 


a progeny amounting to sextillions by the end of the 
season. 

The numbers of bacteria upon a single fly have 
been proved to range al! the way from 550 to 6,600,000. 
The average for 414 flies which were examined at the 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Storrs, Connecti- 


cut, last vear was 1,250,000 bacteria apiece. This 
represents about the number of bacteria that enter 
the human system when one swallows a glass of 


liquid into which some fly has perhaps fallen, to be 
removed by a slovenly waiter without the liquid being 
thrown away. 

By screening and quickly disposing of all refuse, 
and disinfecting such as cannot be removed rapidly 
with crude oil or atoxyl., Paris green or chloride of 
lime, flies can be prevented from breeding and thus 
eliminated from any locality. In further effort, win- 
dows and doors should be screened, food covered up, 
and pyrethrum powder burned wherever flies congre- 
gate. 

“Even if the. typhoid or house-fly were a creature 
difficult to destroy, the general failure on the part 
of communities to make any efforts whatever to re 
dvee its number could properly be termed criminal 
neglect,” writes Dr. L. O. Howard, Chief of the Bureau 
of Entomology at Washington. “ But since it is com 
paratively an easy matter to do away with the plague 
of flies, this neglect becomes an evidence of ignorance 
or of a carelessness in regard to disease-producing 
filth which to the informed mind constitutes a serious 
blot on civilized methods of life.” 























Old rags offer a breeding-ground for the house-fly 





Fly larvae and pupae found in old flock bedding 
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© fall for a distance of more than 
half a mile in a collapsing balloon 
and to survive was the experience 
of Mr. A. Holland Forbes, when, in 
the company of Mr. Augustus Post, 
secretary of the Aero Club of Amer- 
ica, he made an ascent in the inter- 
national balloon race held at Berlin. 

Marvellous luck saved the aero- 
nauts’ lives. They were very lucky, in the first place, 
in possessing the calm courage which enabled them to 
think and do instantly the very things that long ex- 
perience in the sport had taught them should be done 
in a desperate effort to preserve their lives. Also 
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The ‘Conqueror’ about te start in the race for 
the Amateur World’s Championship. Mr. Forbes 
stands in the centre of the car; his aid, Mr. 
Augustus Post, is standing beside him at the left 


they were lucky that their balloon alighted on the 
roof of a house, which crumpled at the impact and 
so broke the force of the fall. Their greatest fortune 
lay in their long experience in ballooning, which fitted 
them to meet the emergency, and especially in the 
various high plunges Mr. Forbes had taken in Amer- 
ica, one of which, near South Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts, was from a recorded distance of more than 
a mile. 

To the layman nothing could appear more frivolous 
than the suggestion that a man can perceive keenly 
and aecurately, reason wisely, and carry out a plan 
with perfect composure while tumbling from a_ point 
one mile above the earth. Yet all this has been done, 
and the best proof of it is the salvation of Messrs. 
Forbes and Post from death, which would have been 
inevitable had they faltered for one moment. To 
obtain from Mr. Forbes at first hand the history of 
the awful dive was no easy feat, for he is a doer of 
deeds rather than a talker about them. Indeed, he 
would utter nothing at first but enthusiastic com- 
mendations of ballooning as a sport and confident 
predictions that the science of flight and aerial travel 
is on the eve of tremendous discoveries. Persistent 
cross-examination was needed to draw from him the 
story of the fall, and the reader is asked to remember 
that it was vielded piecemeal and not in the narrative 
form in which it is here related. 

Mr. Forbes is the slender and strenuous vice-presi- 
dent of the Aero Club of America, a New York pub- 
lisher who lives in Massachusetts. He had achieved 
fame as a daring yachtsman in fifty-one-footers before 
he abandoned skimming the sea for flight in the air. 
Ile took his balloon, the “ Conqueror,” the only Amer- 
ican entry, to Berlin last October and started it in 
the international race for the Bennett Cup and the 
championship of the world. Eighty thousand specta- 
tors had gathered in the suburb of Schmargendorf 
when the contest was begun at three o’clock in the 
afternoon. The sun was shining brightly, but a gusty 
wind made it difficult to get off handily. At a fa- 
vorable moment the command to cast off was given, 
and the ‘“ Conqueror” shot up into the blue amid the 
crashing of the bands and the cheering of the crowd. 

“ After some difficulty,” said Mr. Forbes, “ we got 
off the ground and found everything right. We mount- 
ed very rapidly and almost perpendicularly to a 
height of nearly three thousand feet. All about us 
was a profound stillness. I was looking at the in- 
strument to observe the exact height when I heard 
overhead a peculiar swishing noise. 

“*That sounds dangerous, I said to Mr. Post. A 
moment later we saw that the balloon was rapidly 
deflating. It had parted at the top.” 

It was at this moment, let me interject, that the 








thousands of spectators barely a mile distant saw the 
balloon swing violently from side to side, then dart 
downward with incredible rapidity, while for a mo- 
ment a flash of daylight was seen through a ragged 
gap in the great envelope. 

“We have since calculated,” said Mr. Forbes, “ that 
the balloon fell at the rate of two thousand feet a 
minute. Neither of us had ever dropped so fast be- 
fore. Mr. Post immediately began throwing over- 
board the bags of sand that lay in the bottom of the 
car, while I drew my jack-knife and instantly slashed 
away four groups, each consisting of eight sand-bags, 
which were fastened at the corners of the basket. 

* Both of us sprang up and held on to the ring 
above the car, hoping thus to avoid at least part of 
the crash when we should come to earth. Far below 
we could see spiked iron fences, a stone-paved court, 
and the tiled roofs of houses that seemed to be shoot- 
ing up toward us. It wasn’t a time for much con- 
versation. Mr. Post held out his hand and said, 
* Good-by, Forbesey,’ and I shook hands with him and 
replied, ‘ Good-by, Gus.’ We were both pretty busy, 
and I couldn’t give you now any further analysis of 
our emotions at that time than to say that we could 
see and feel the earth rushing up toward us at in- 
credible speed and with overwhelming power. I don’t 
think we felt that we were falling nearly so much as 
we felt the earth darting up at us. 

“TI have frequently been asked why the ‘ Conqueror 
exploded. I can only say that I don’t know. Nor 
does any one else. It is as much a mystery as the 
explosion of the Maine. I do know, however, that 
after I had the ‘ Conqueror’ built last spring, she was 
tested twice by experts and pronounced capable of 
standing ten times the pressure that was put upon 
her. 

“T did add nine and a half feet to the appendix so 
that I should be able to handle it from the basket, 
and for the further purpose of reducing the escape of 
gas at night. That naturally created a greater 
pressure at the top of the balloon, but it was en- 
tirely insufficient to cause the break. Sensational 
newspaper reports to the effect that the appendix 
was closed in the Berlin ascension, or that I had 
the appendix attached to a blower with a two and a 
half inch opening whereby any escape of gas was 
prevented are fakes pure and simple. 

“T have also been asked why we didn’t throw over- 
board our instruments, provisions, water, and other 
impedimenta. The first and all-sufficient reason was 
that we didn’t have time. It was God’s mercy that 
we did not. Had we cast those things to the winds 
and thereby gained another hundred feet, it would 
have been our undoing. That additional gain would 
have carried us beyond the roof of the apartment- 
house where we actually struck and stuck, to be 
hurled heavily on the inelastic pavement of a stony 
court, or to be pierced by the sharp spikes of an iron 
fence. Our escape was both an accident and a miracle, 
although we did our best to help along our chances, 
slim as we knew them to be. 

“ As the deflating envelope gradually folded in and 
upward against itself from below, it formed a sort of 
parachute which greatly checked the speed of our 
flight, although we were still descending rapidly. This 
slowing process gave us great confidence, however, 
that we would come out of the experience alive. We 
passed over the roof of a house, almost touching it, 
but we clung to the appendix ring until the empty 
basket below us struck the mansard roof of a house in 
the block adjoining. The car crashed through the 
tiles, and the man who occupied the room, as soon as 
he got over his scare, helped us to pick our way out 
of the wreckage and showed us the way down to the 
street. 

“ Beyond a little touch of cramps in the muscles 
from holding on so tight, and a few bumps, neither 
Mr. Post nor I was hurt. We had not a scratch to 
show for our high plunge. Indeed, long before the 
police rushed up to take the wrecked balloon off the 
roof, Mr. Post had fished out his camera and had 
begun to busy himself taking photographs of the 
tangled mass.” 

Here Mr. Forbes paused and looked thoughtfully 
into space for a moment. Then with much animation 
he resumed his conversation, saying: ‘* Notwithstand- 
ing these somewhat active experiences, I look upon 
ballooning as a safe sport and one in which any gentle- 
man may well engage. I have been told on good 
authority that up to the year of 1878, when balloon- 
ing was nearly one hundred years old, only twelve 
deaths occurred from unavoidable causes. That record 
represents thousands upon thousands of ascensions, 
and shows the sport to be quite as safe as yachting, 
automobiling, or any other. Having taken flights in 
all sorts of weather and under all sorts of conditions, 
I insist upon it that ballooning is not an extra-hazard- 
ous recreation.” 

Mr. Forbes declared that the experiences he had 
undergone in two long plunges in America were help- 
ful to him in the accident at Berlin. The first one, 
he admitted, was rather trying because he had never 
faced such an emergency before. 

“Tt was,” he said, “on a keen, bright morning last 
Spring that I felt I simply had to go out for a flight. 
Against the remonstrances of my friends—I learned 
afterward that some of them prayed for me—I left 
North Adams in a good stiff gale. Before getting off, 
however, I was obliged to sign a legal document re- 
leasing the gas company that filled my balloon from 
any responsibility in case of injury or death. There 
were several feet of snow on the ground, and for 
twenty-five minutes the wind was so lively that the 
balloon would not stand upright. It tugged away in 
most unruly fashion, with sixteen men clinging to the 
basket. They were dragged over the icy ground time 
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and again. At last a 
favorable moment came, 
and I gave the signal to 
let go. 

“In two minutes the 
town was out of sight. 
In fifty minutes I was 
about a mile above the 
railroad station at 
Northampton, having 
travelled in that in- 
terval forty miles as 
the crow flies. I was 
out only for a_ short 
flight, anyhow; and 
when I got ready to 
land near Wilbraham, I 
discovered, as I dropped 
close to the ground, 
that a pile of sharp 
stones, partially con- 
cealed by the snow, was 
coming up to meet me. 
So I threw out my last 
bag of sand and went 
up again until my 
aneroid indicated three 
thousand feet. 

“Then I dropped 
once more, There was 
nothing else to do. I 
did not dare to para- 
chute the bag, because, 
if I had done so, the raging wind was likely to get 
behind it and rush me along the ground at railroad 
speed, thereby greatly damaging the balloon as well 
as myself. Perhaps I ought to explain that the 
‘parachuting’ of a balloon means to cast off the 
lines holding the bottom of the bag to the car so 
as to allow the lower section of the sphere to tele- 
scope into the upper, thus getting the flexible bag 
into the shape of an umbrella, the same _ being 
enveloped and_ strengthened against the vertical 
rush of air by the strong network ‘wherein it is 
confined. 

“ Bearing this in mind, you will see that it’ was 
better policy for me to let out the gas from the 
valve at the top, instead of converting the car into 
an ice-boat with the parachuted bag for a sail. So 
I ‘valved’ and came down in the open lot I had 
selected about a mile ahead. Of course I came down 
like a blue streak, but not swift enough to take my 
breath away. Just before striking the ground I[ 
pulled the rip-cord and opened the top of the balloon. 
The gas instantly escaped, and, after all, my landing 
turned out much better than I expected. 

“That shows the fallacy of the popular idea that 
it is a diflicult feat to make a landing in a heavy 
blow. A real aeronaut should be brought up to ‘ eat 
wind,’ as the saying goes. I would just as lief land 
in a sixty-knot hurricane as in a ten-mile breeze. 
Most of my ascensions have been made by preference 
in heavy blows. In fact, there is no pleasure what- 
ever in going up and fiddling and fussing around in 
calm, sluggish air currents. 

“The  fifty-four-hundred-foot drop, however, was 
quite different from the preceding wind - jamming 
affair. On that occasion I had two passengers with 
me. One of them had been up several times before, 
the other was making his pioneer trip. After a most 
enjoyable flight, we decided to come down because 
our sand was giving out. Accordingly I picked out a 
likely spot near South Williamstown and used the 
last bag in making a landing. There was very little 
wind, and I decided not to rip the bag open. 














A. Holland Forbes, who 
fell a mile through space 

















The “Conqueror,” bearing Messrs. Forbes and 
Post, just after the beginning of its ascension 
in the International World’s Championship Race 
at Berlin in which the balloon had its fall 






































The “Conqueror” at a height of almost half 
a mile above the chimney-pots of Berlin 
shortly before it began its fall to earth 


“As the balloon lightly touched the ground, my 
uninitiated passenger looked up and suddenly became 
seized with the fear that the huge round ball above 
him was about to flop down on his head. Without 
more ado he slipped over the side of the basket. 
Jumping Jupiter! Never would a seasoned aeronaut 
imagine that a guest would leave his car before the 
word was given. But my unthinking friend did 
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it, just the same, and did it when my back was 
turned. 

“You can easily guess what happened. The bal- 
loon, suddenly relieved of 160 pounds of ballast, in- 
stantly sprang into the air. Thereupon my other 
companion, who, unfortunately, happened to be lean- 
ing over the side of the basket, was spilled out on the 
ground in a jiffy, and 175 pounds more of live ballast 
went by the board. Necessarily the big bag started 
upward as if shot from a gun, and in the space of 
a flash of lightning I was doubled up on the bottom 
of the car with a shock that knocked my teeth to- 
gether. The whole business was disturbing, and I 
almost lost my temper. 

“ However, I wasn’t disabled, and as soon as I 
got on my feet I looked over the side of the car to 
see if my companions were safe. Discovering that 
they were in good condition, [ grasped the valve- 
rope, pulled the valve at the top of the balloon, and 
finally got it under control at 5,400 feet, according 
to my aneroid. 

“That stopped the ascent, but without sand or 
ballast of any kind, I had absolutely no control when 
the bag began to drop. Every hundred feet I could 
see that I was falling faster and faster. ‘I guess 
there will be some broken bones to mend, this trip,’ 
I said to myself. In the green mass below me plants 
were swiftly growing into shrubs, and the shrubs 
just as quickly grew into small trees. As the trees 
grew larger and larger, I saw that I had a river 
directly underneath me, and beyond that a stretch 
of woodland. 

“ Both were disagreeable ports of call when drop- 
ping at the rate of ten or twelve hundred feet a 
minute. The uprushing air was fanning my cheeks 
smartly, though it did not blow my cap off. I was 
doing some pretty tall thinking about this time, and 
some still more careful watching. Coming still nearer 
the earth, I noticed that in this woodland was an 
open space several hundred feet square covered with 
small huckleberry bushes. 

“Here was a chance at last. As the bag was pass- 
ing over this open spot and heading for the tall 
timber beyond, I opened the valve to the limit. This 
brought it down with greatly accelerated speed and 
almost vertically into the huckleberry patch. About 
fifty feet before we struck, 1- ripped the bag wide 
open and then pulled myself into the ring to avoid 
the jar when the car banged against the ground. 

“The landing was all right in the matter of avoid- 




















The wreck of the “Conqueror” on the apartment- 
house roof where the car struck in its descent. 
Messrse Forbes and Post at the extreme left 


ing a dump in the river or a bad thumping among 
the trees. But the wind was pretty lively, and al 
though I dropped where I anticipated, the wind got 
behind the limp and flopping bag, with the result 
that the car landed on its side and then overturned. 
In the course of the mix-up I was shot out of the 
basket in such a hurry that I rolled over four times 
before I got on my feet. I wasn’t hurt.” 
































H. P. Whitney, captain 
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“The Gate,” by Arnesby: Brown, of Cornwall, England 
THIS PAINTING RECEIVED HONORABLE MENTION 


“Girl Crocheting,” by Edmund C. Tarbell, of Boston “The Village Industry,” by Stanhope A. Forbes, of Penzance, England 


AWARDED A FIRST-CLASS GOLD MEDAL AND $1,500 THIS PAINTING RECEIVED HONORABLE MENTION 


“November Hills,” by Bruce Crane, of New York City “In Rittenhouse Square,” by Elizabeth Sparhawk-Jones, of Philadelphia 
WINNER OF A THIRD-CLASS BRONZE MEDAL AND AN AWARD OF $500 AWARDED HONORABLE MENTION 
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There were salesmen in that territory 









T was my good fortune to be at- 
tached as a war correspondent—per- 
haps peace correspondent would be 
a better term—to a flying squadron 
that Chicago sent out on a trade 
YN campaign. — 
LEX: Campaigning for trade, of course, 
2632 is no new business or art or science 
: “3 or whatever you may call it. Busi- 
ness men are always engaged in it, usually along the 
same general lines, but with such minor variations 
as the wit of the individual campaigner may suggest. 
Advertising is the basis of all, but there are many 
ways of advertising, and there is much besides adver- 
tising. A veteran newspaper correspondent once im- 
pressed upon me, in explaining why he hustled for a 
telegraph office before going after the story he was 
sent to get, that “the best story that ever happened 
isn’t worth anything unless you can get it to your 
paper.” It is a good deal the same way in business: 
the best article on the market represents nothing but 
bankruptcy unless the buying public knows about it. 
So, granting, of course, that you have the right 
article at the right price, advertising is the basis of 
trade. The retailer campaigns by. advertising in his 
immediate locality. It may be newspaper adver- 
tising, or “ demonstrations,” or “freak” advertising, 
or mail advertising, or circular advertising, or all or 
several of these forms combined. The mail-order mer- 
chant campaigns by advertising throughout*all or a 
large part of the country. He may use the newspapers 
and periodicals almost exclusively, or he may use 
them only incidentally and rely principally upon his 
catalogues. The wholesaler campaigns by advertising 
in whatever he may consider his territory, be it large 
or small, and he supplements this by sending out 
travelling salesmen. Occasionally a group, having 
allied interests, will unite in a single campaign of 
exploitation, which is really the basis of the plan 
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Two weeks with dinners and speeches 


ampaigning for Tra 


By Elliott Flower 
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that sent out Chicago’s flying squadron, not to repre- 
sent individual industries or concerns, but to speak 
for the whole city. 

It is not the first raid a Chicago flying squadron 
has made, nor is Chicago the only city that has 
adopted this method of campaigning, but Chicago has 
unquestionably come nearer to reducing this united 
exploitation of all her interests to a science than any 
other city. Various cities have sent out occasional 
flying squadrons to capture trade, but they have not 
done this as often as Chicago has done it nor as 
thoroughly; nor have they enlisted as big men in the 
ranks of their squadrons. Can you imagine thirty 
New York business men—big men, not clerks or sales- 
men or minor ofticials—chartering a special train and 
devoting two weeks to visiting the merchants of the 
principal towns and cities of half a dozen States? 
Hardly. New York might send out some trade scouts 
to make such a trip, but few of the captains woul: 
be of the party. Two weeks in a Pullman stateroom, 
with dinners and speeches and automobile rides every 
day, is strenuous enough to call for a good bit of 
fortitude and sacrifice. 

Chicago has sent out six such parties in the last 
few years, and the last was, naturally, the largest 
and most successful of the six. This trip was down 
the Mississippi Valley to New Orleans, but it was far 
from a trip straight down the Valley, for the party 
went as far east as Memphis, Tennessee, and Birming- 
ham, Alabama, and as far west as Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, and Fort Smith, Arkansas, visiting, in all, 
seventeen towns and cities in the fourteen days it was 
cut. Let New York and St. Louis sit up and take 
notice; for the party invaded territory upon which 
each thinks it has a mortgage, and the invasion was 
very diplomatically managed. 

To begin with, it was not the kind of a raid the 
Valley expected. Many of the Valley merchants ad- 
mitted, later, that they were inclined to be rather 
dubious when first advised of the proposed visit. They 
would give the party hospitable welcome, of course, 
but they expected it to be Chicago, Chicago, Chicago- 
go-go, Chicago all the time, and that was not al- 
together pleasing. They were quite as much inter- 
ested in a market for their products as in a market 
for their purchases—in knowing where they could 
sell to advantage as well as where they could buy to 
advantage—and Chicago’s reputation for business ag- 
gressiveness seemed to preclude the idea of anything 
being considered except what Chicago had to sell. 

At one place this idea had such complete possession 
of the minds of the local merchants that they planned 
and executed a clever but unnecessary coup. “ Chi- 
cago,” they said, “is coming down here to tell us 
what she has to sell and why we should buy from 
her. Well, we’ll just show her what we have to sell.” 
And they did. The members of the party were bundled 
into automobiles as soon as their special train pulled 
into the depot, and they were hustled from one point 
of industrial interest to another, being entertained 
on the way with accounts of local industries and re- 
sources. There were strenuous times at many other 
places, but nowhere else did the local men so com- 
pletely dominate everything, including the conversa- 
tion. The Chicago men were gasping when they were 
finally put aboard their train just as it was ready 
to leave, and an experience meeting held later showed 
that not one word of Chicago or their mission had 
any member of the party been able to work in. They 
were dazed. 

Yet the town had been to really unnecessary trouble 
in the matter, for nowhere did the Chicagoans over- 
look local interests. That was what surprised the 
Valley people elsewhere. Prepared to be assailed with 
reasons why they should buy from Chicago, they were 
first asked: “What can we do for you? Chicago is 
a big city and exerts a wide influence. How can this 
influence be made to serve you? The Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce wants to hear from you. It is 
prepared to give you any information or assistance 
that lies within its power.” This was such a wholly 
different tune from the one expected that it was rather 
bewildering. And it was further amplified in some 
such way as this: “All else being equal, you would 
rather do business with friends than with strangers. 
So would we. That’s why we have come down here 
to get acquainted with you. We want to know what 
we can buy from you as well as what we can sell to 
you.” ‘Then before the local men could quite recover 
from the shock a professor of the University of 
Chicago was introduced, and the subject of .education 
received some attention—its importance to the com- 
munity generally; the wonderful progress made along 
educational lines; the excellent school systems of the 
South, ete. 

Now, all this was not exactly in keeping with 
Chicago’s reputation as a devotee of business exclusive- 
ly, and a rather selfish devotee at that. Is it any won- 
der that: the people of the valley were bewildered? 

The subject of deep waterways followed, not for- 
getting the very important part that Chicago has 
played in-the Lakes to the Gulf project. That being 
a matter in which the Valley is most vitally interested, 
it was not a difficult matter to establish a partner- 
ship: Chicago and the Valley must work together for 
the consummation of what Chicago had begun. Yet 
there was no unseemly blowing of horns even here. 
It was frankly admitted that Chicago’s first idea was 
a solution of her drainage problem, the waterway 
being a secondary consideration; but the fact re- 
mained that she had gone far beyond her drainage 
needs, and had made a deep waterway of her drainage 
canal. It only remained for the Valley to unite with 
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The Chicago men were gasping when put aboard 


her and secure the completion of a waterway that 
would: unite the Lakes and the Gulf. 

Then came the question of transportation facilities. 
Did the Valley get all that it was entitled to in this 
respect? If not, the party had with it a railroad man, 
and again they would unite and proceed to put the 
problem up to him. If they found it easier, because 
of any railroad discrimination, to reach some other 
point, Chicago wanted to know it. If the service was 
unsatisfactory in any other detail, Chicago wanted to 
know it, and she would then do all she could to remedy 
matters. She was certainly as deeply interested as 
the Valley in the question of freight service. Very 
little, except in a most general way, about what 
Chicago had to sell, and a great deal about the prob- 
lems of the Valley and Chicago’s desire to be of as- 
sistance in. settiing them. 

Oh, it was diplomatically and thoroughly done, 
even to taking along a banker to discuss any financial 
questions that might arise; and, incidentally, Chicago 
said never a word about her principal claim to the 
good-will of the people of this section. She let them 
do that, and they did it. 

“We don’t forget,” is the way it was told in one 
place, “that Chicago let us have money when we 
needed money. It was during the panic of 1907. We 
couldn’t get it from New York or from any other 
financial centre. They offered us paper substitutes 
of all kinds, but they wouldn’t let go of any real 
cash. Then we appealed to Chicago, and we got the 
money—real money. We haven’t forgotten it.” 

That is a very nice thing to hear when you are out 
after trade, and the banker of the party let his smile 
out another notch as it became more and more evident 
that the banks had scored a big point for Chicago in 
that emergency. 

Then followed a general invitation to trade with 
Chicago, or, if already doing business with Chicago, to 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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A fatherly lesson at the Goodwood races 


ZRH SHORT time ago, when King Ed- 

s ward’s health seemed not quite so 

warc 1ea | 

good as it usually is, the English 
press hinted at a coming rearrange- 
ment and_ redistribution of the 
royal functions. The Prince of 
Wales, it was said, was being 
¥2 brought more to the fore, was taking 
over various duties that his father 
wished to be relieved of, was being initiated into the 
secrets of government, was in training, in short, to act 
as the sovereign’s deputy. I have very good reason 
for not believing a word of all this. Kings and queens 
are almost invariably monopolists. The one thing 
you can nearly always rely on their not doing is to 
surrender the smallest fraction of their prerogatives. 
They may gird at times at the eternal round of irk- 
some and boring duties imposed upon them, but so 
long as they have a breath in their bodies they will 
continue to discharge them; and the very last thing 
they think of relinquishing to or sharing with their 
successor is the conduct of affairs of state. Queen 
Victoria kept her son out of as much knowledge of 
public business as possible; and her son treats his son 
in the same royal fashion. The Prince of Wales has 
no part whatever in shaping the policies of the king- 
dom over which he will one day rule. He has never 
even accompanied King Edward on his remarkably 
productive pilgrimages of peace; and the idea that he 
was ever consulted about any one of them, was ever 
asked, for instance, whether he approved the entente 
with France or thought the time had come for a 
rapprochement with Germany, is almost laughable. 
Even in matters of domestic policy the Prince of Wales 
is permitted no moré information than he is able to 
gather on his own account, while he has no more 
power to influence their direction than his private 
secretary. Like the Vice-President in the United 
States he is aut Cesar aut nullus. As heir apparent 
the constitution, the workings of the British system, 
and the grasping and retentive disposition of the 
reigning sovereign, combine to reduce him to the mere 
shadow of a figurehead. He has, of course, a rdéle to 
play in social, philanthropic, municipal, and imperial 
spheres. He is sent on tours through the colonies, 
tours that involve a longer absence from home than 
would be either possible or becoming in the acting head 
of the state. The minor business of extending the 
royal patronage to hospitals and other charitable 
undertakings devolves upon his shoulders; and when 
a municipality is opening a new town hall, or a uni- 
versity, or initiating some great local enterprise, the 
Prince is commissioned to perform the necessary 
But all this lies very far outside the 
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world of statesmanship. There have been, of course, 
in British history instances of Princes of Wales who in- 
sisted on being admitted into the arcana imperii, who 
formed political parties, intervened belligerently in 
the debates in the House of Lords, and made them- 
selves a centre of opposition and disturbance. But the 
present Prince of Wales, like his father, has shown not 
the least inclination to follow in their footsteps; and, 
indeed, the democratic developments of the past cen- 
tury in England have made a political prince an 
incredibility, if not an impossibility. I think, there- 
fore, one is fairly safe in dismissing altogether the 
rumor that the Prince of Wales is going to take a 
more prominent part in public affairs than hitherto, 
and in assuming that when he reaches the throne it 
will be as a novice, wholly unbroken. to the craft of 
kingship. That is the usual English custom, and King 
Edward and his son are the last men in the world to 
break through it. 

People in England are almost forgetting that but a 
few years ago they used to speak of the heir apparent 
as “our sailor Prince.” Yet at one time it looked as 
though he had definitely adopted the navy as his pro- 
fession. He had the good fortune to be born a younger 
son. The heir apparent and the heir presumptive are 
so hedged round by the prospect of their future duties 
that serious application along one special line of: study 
is impossible. They are taught to know a little of 
everything; they flit from the army to the navy, from 
the schools to the ’varsities, gathering ears of corn 
from all harvests. In time they are enveloped in 
state functions, the demands of society, the still more 
insistent demands of charitable and philanthropic in- 
stitutions. Their life splits itself up into definite 
prescribed categories, from which escape is not even 
to be thought of. But younger sons, who at most will 
be but brothers of the reigning sovereigns, may to 
some extent follow their own inclinations. A wider 
latitude is allowed them. If the army or navy has a 
real attraction for them, they may throw themselves 
into it like any ordinary man and make it the pivot 
of their whole life. And perhaps if by some sudden 
chance they succeed to the throne, it will not be found 
that they make any the worse rulers for having spent 
their youth and early manhood in the steady pursuit 
of one profession. Bracing, continuous work of body 
and mind in the exercise of a calling to which one is 
passionately attached, is probably as good an ap- 
prenticeship to the trade of kings as any that could 
be designed. Such, at any rate, is the opinion of the 
present .Prince of Wales, who has been known more 
than once to congratulate himself on having been born 
a younger son, and so free to follow his natural 
tastes. King Edward VII. has always regretted that 
in his boyhood he was never enrolled as a naval cadet. 
He was determined, if his sons showed any liking for 
the sea, to place them on board the Britannia, the 
famous training-ship of generations of British seamen. 
Like William IV., “the sailor king,” he held that 
“there is no place in the world for making an English 
gentleman like the quarter-deck of an English man-of- 
war.” He believed in a “ cockpit education,” and his 
sons, Prince George especially, were only too anxious 
to fall in with their father’s ideas. 

The two princes were placed on board the Britannia 
together. Albert Victor was fourteen years old, and 
George a few days over twelve. Their path was not 
strewn with roses. In the eyes of their companions a 
cadet, prince or no prince, was primarily a cadet and 
liable to be treated as such. No indulgences were al- 
lowed them except a separate cabin. They rose at the 
same hour, messed at the same table and off the same 
rations, had as few or as many holidays, as their com- 
panions. Prince George took to the life readily and 
easily. The two years he spent on board ship con- 
firmed his liking for a sailor’s life. On the Bacchante, 
which the two princes joined in 1879, it was just the 

















The Prince and Princess of Wales driving to the Guildhall, London 
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same. They were treated exactly like their gun-room 
messmates, taking their turn in all weathers by day 
or night at watchkeeping, and going aloft at sail 
drill or boat duty. Their letters and journals were 
afterward republished as a book. There is nothing in 
the volume that calls for comment. Any two boys of 
average intelligence and observation might have 
written it. a 

Wiser than most royal beginners, wiser than his 
uncle, the Duke of Edinburgh, who at forty-six found 
himself all too soon on the shelf, the young Prince 
determined to take only such promotion as he might 
honestly earn. His naval career lasted till January, 
1892, when the death of the Duke of Clarence forced him 
to relinquish the command of the second-class cruiser 
Melampus. They were fifteen years of steady work, 
with each step fairly won. Nothing that came within 
the scope of his duties was shirked. A Turkish Pasha 

















On the way to a tennis match at Wimbledon 


who boarded the vessel off Salonica to pay his respects 
to the heir to the British throne found him covered 
with smuts and dust, superintending a coaling party— 
than which there is no more dastardly work by land 
or sea. He braved all the usual examinations and sur- 
vived them, taking on one occasion four firsts out of a 
possible five. In 1889 he commissioned a torpedo-boat 
for the annual maneuvres which were held off the 
Irish coast, and greatly distinguished himself by bring- 
ing off a sister vessel which had damaged her screw 
and was being driven onto a lee shore by a stiff wind. 
There was no question of the skill and judgment with 
which he handled his boat. In 1890 he was given 
charge of the gunboat Thrush, and after thirteen 
mouths was promoted to be commander. He had barely 
commissioned the Melampus when his brother’s death 
cut short his naval career. Since then he has only 
once seen service—in 1898, when for three months he 
commanded the Crescent. Just before he set out on 
his colonial tour in 1901 he was raised to the rank of 
rear-admiral, but though his interest in all naval 
matters is still as keen as ever, his life as a working 
sailor is now necessarily over. But he never speaks 
with such confidence and point as when he is appealing 
for funds on behalf of the innumerable charities con- 
nected with the service; and whenever a naval ques- 
tion comes up it finds him primed with the latest 
information, with decided views, and with no hesita- 
tion in expressing them. And I dare say, amid the 
external fuss and ceremony of his present life, he often 
sighs for the old free life on board ship. During his 
colonial tour in 1901 his companions remarked the in- 
tensity of his pleasure at being at sea again. He took 
part in all the games that Jack Tar has improvised, 
and when the Ophir crossed the line he submitted with 
the heartiest good will to be ducked with the rest. 
Englishmen rarely escape a note of exaggeration in 
talking of princes, but there is something like a con- 
sensus of opinion among the navy officers who served 
with and under this particular Prince that he was not 
only a really capable sailor, but a good fellow. 

For the past seventeen years, however, the first ten 
of them as heir presumptive, the last seven as heir 
apparent, the Prince has been a landsman. From 
perpetually talking of him, with an enthusiastic touch 
of romance, as “ our sailor Prince,” the public imagina- 
tion had conjured up a sort of royal Lord Charles 
Beresford, a breezy, picturesque, slap-dash figure. But 
when on the death of the Duke of Clarence the Prince 
came out of the obscurity of his cabin and moved into 
full public view, it soon became evident that here, at 
any rate, was’ no naval Harry Hotspur. Humdrum 
respectability seemed rather to be the note of the 
newly created Duke of York. There were some who 
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remembered his father’s early years and thanked 
Heaven for the son’s respectability; there were others, 
perhaps the majority, who wished he were not quite 
so humdrum. His marriage in 1893 to Princess May 
was acquiesced in by the country as something which 
circumstances had made inevitable. It was an event 
that chilled rather than roused enthusiasm. Their 
children are already a familiar sight to the Lon- 
don crowds, and the eldest boy is already en- 
rolled as a naval eadet. The Norfolk estate, 
however, is where the Prince finds his greatest 
pleasure. He is a keen sportsman and, like most 
sailors ashore, has a turn for farming which he dili- 
gently cultivates. Already he is getting known as a 
breeder. Shooting and fishing are his chief recrea- 
tions and in both he is well above the average. He 
has shot turkey-buzzards in Buenos Ayres, wild duck 
and teal in Japan, quail and kangaroo in Australia, 
pheasant and snipe in China, elk, sambur deer, and 
buffalo in Ceylon, tigers in India, and once so far 
forgot himself in the Middle Kingdom as to let fly 
at a fox. He keeps a better seat than most sailors, 
but not good enough to warrant him in following the 
hounds. MHorse-racing appears never to have _ inter- 
ested him. He is a fair hand at billiards, plays golf, 
and in his younger days was a promising boxer. 
Cricket, racing, and football, however—the three great 
sports of the country—he has never gone in for. His 
more intimate hobbies are stamp-collecting, mechanic- 
al toys, and posters. It is not an inspiring list, but 
it reflects the man accurately enough. 

Intellectually he is a typical Guelph; he has not 
inherited his father’s quick-moving mind. His 
speeches are rather terrible performances to read or 
listen to. He has never quite found his platform 
legs. To do him justice, he has no desire to find 
them; he would far rather be on a quarter-deck. But 
he cannot escape the penalties of his position. Hardly 
a week goes by without his being obliged to deliver a 
public speech on some subject of which he probably 
knows nothing, of which, at any rate, he cannot pos- 
sibly know more than the alphabet. A clever man 
would get used to such ordeats, would even learn how 
to emerge from them triumphantly. But fifteen years 
at sea are not a good preparation for this kind of 
work, and the Prince gets no farther than a few 
amiable commonplaces, awkwardly expressed. Very 
possibly the English public would prefer not to have 
it otherwise. A brilliant prince would strike a great 
many Englishmen as improper. And, after all, the 
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possession of a comfortable, unexciting intellect saves 
the Prince of Wales from a great many dangers, 
among others from the danger of being misunderstood. 
His face, it is generally agreed, is the image of his 
mind. Stupid would be an exaggerated as well as an 
unkindly adjective to apply to it, but in the heavy 
eyes, and their wonderful power of warding off ex- 
pression, one detects the insignia of sound British 
stolidity. There is no scandal—it would be difficult 
to imagine any scandal—attaching to his private life; 












thing that may be in his head. Moreover, he has 
some rather strong political views, views which in- 
cline toward a decidedly stiff-necked Toryism; and in 
addition he is fond of getting up cases in connection 
with the leading questions of the day. The combina- 
tion of these qualities leads at times to some amusing 
developments, and the spectacle of the Prince of Wales 
trying to convert a leading free-trade publicist to 
tariff reform, and lecturing Cabinet Ministers on their 
iniquities, is by no means uncommon. In another age 
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The Prince of Wales enjoying one of his milder diversions—reviewing troops 


and the gossip that he inclined to intemperance is— 
let me say it with all possible emphasis—the idlest of 
calumnies. In none of his actions does he give any 
opening for criticism; in none, too, does he inspire 
any great enthusiasm. An uninteresting man? One 
hears that comment passed, and on the whole it is 
not, perhaps, without some share of truth. If he 
has not inherited his father’s swiftness of apprehen- 
sion, neither has he inherited his tact; and perhaps 
the most interesting thing about him is his reckless- 
ness of speech in private, the way he blurts out any- 


one can easily conceive the Prince enacting the part 
of George III. He holds forth, at any rate, on the mis- 
deeds of “those damned Radicals” in quite the old 
autecratic style. But a prince and a king are two 
very different personages; and as the supreme head 
of affairs he would, one imagines, be everything that 
is decorous, solemn, and a trifle dull. At the same 
time he would be free from embarrassing ties, he has 
no “set,” and strongly disapproves of his father’s 
“ set,” and in time, no doubt, he will make a most 
manageable ruler. 













2ESOTS SSHERE has been no wheat corner, 
G73 and there is no apparent intention 
wy I to develop one. The best evidence 
peas of this is the fact that the lower 
1 2 grades of wheat—those not deliver- 

(69) able upon Board of Trade contracts 
Se —have been and continue in great 
WZ FEST demand, and have been and are 

selling at prices higher than wheat 
for delivery in May—the month said to be cor- 
nered. 

If May wheat were cornered and its present price 
were due not to legitimate demand, but simply be- 
cause of large speculative purchases of May, the off 
grades, as they are not deliverable upon contracts— 
and are, therefore, about as useful to the “short” 
seller of wheat as an equal amount of pig-iron— 
would be selling at a tremendous discount. The 
reverse is the case. In other words, the actual wheat 
—that is, the wheat in commercial circulation, name- 
ly, Cash No. 2 (the contract grade) and other good 
milling wheat (but below contract grade)—has been 
selling for some time above the May price. This is 
true because so many people have shouted “ corner” 
and “artificial prices” so long that some with less 
courage have’ concluded that the May, July, and 
September prices were entirely artificial, and there- 
fore have sold them. : 

_ Events and time will demonstrate whether this sell- 
ing of “futures” at large discount as compared with 
cash prices is wise or foolish. 

The inquiry is very general as to what has caused 
this extraordinary rise in the price of wheat. It is 
well known that values do not always steadily ad- 
vance with consistency, even though such an advance 
is entirely warranted. They frequently remain 
stationary for quite long periods. Then there is 
overnight, so to speak. a realizing sense of enhance- 
ment, and a sharp, sustained advance follows. 

It is likely, in order that wheat shall again 
sell considerably below a dollar, that two consecutive 
large world-wide wheat crops must be grown. There 
has been a greater enhancement of land values and 
the cost of growing wheat in the last thirty years 
than in the grain itself. During that period land 
in Minnesota, the Dakotas, Nebraska, and Kansas has 
advanced from $6 and $15 per acre to $60 and $120. 
In order that the theorists shall be satisfied and 
wheat sell again at sixty-five to eighty-five cents per 
bushel in Chicago, it is apparently necessary that land 
values be reduced about seventy-five per cent. As the 
land in the world available ‘or suitable for wheat 
culture is fixed, and as people continue to multiply, 
this condition is not likely to transpire. 

Three years ago wheat land in the northwest 
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provinces of Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Assiniboine 
could be bought at $7 to $10 per acre. It is now being 
iniquitously sold at $12 to $20. This may be due 
to Mr. Patten’s machinations upon the Chicago Board 
of Trade. If legislators had proper regard for the 
welfare of the people it would not be permitted. 

The price of wheat is not made upon the Chicago 
Roard of Trade or upon any other exchange. Wher- 
ever a crust of bread is eaten, wherever a rod of land 
is sown to wheat, there are factors that enter into the 
making of the price. Those features make themselves 
felt—they find expression upon the exchange. 

True it is that speculative purchases or sales may 
temporarily deflect the price from its true level. If, 
however, the speculator js wrong he is destroyed by 
the reaction. If he is right he serves a great public 
service. Mr. Patten was right in his purchases of 
wheat and what he did, which, though for purposes 
of private gain, nevertheless were in the nature of 
a public benefaction. 

If no one has been in a position or willing to have 
done what Mr. Patten and his friends did, the gov- 
ernment itself might well have done it, if it were 
actuated by an intelligent regard for the welfare of 
all its people. 

The first check to the export movement of wheat last 
year was because of the advance in price due to Mr. 
Patten’s purchases of May. It is clear now that the 
export movement should have been checked, and that 
all the remaining wheat was needed here for con- 
sumption. If this were not true we could now ob- 
tain a much higher price from foreign buyers than 
we could when the movement was stopped by what 
are designated as Mr. Patten’s iniquitous purchases. 
So the sowers and growers of wheat (and they are 
not an inconsiderable number) last year received a 
higher price than they otherwise would. Those who 
eat bread (and that, of course, means all the citizens 
of the Republic) are now able to buy it at a less 
price than if the export movement had continued 
unchecked. Such a contingency would have forced 
an important movement now. But that was prevented 
by the fact that the wheat Mr. Patten bought has 
been sold here, or is now available for home con- 
sumption at much less than the import cost. If he 
had not bought a bushel of wheat it would have sold 
lower than it did last fall and higher than it has-this 
spring. His purchases and sales simply tended to 
make prices more stable. Every one here has been 
benefited, not excepting himself and associates. With- 
out him, or some one acting similarly, the European 
importer of wheat might have bought some millions 
of bushels ten to. twenty. cents cheaper than he did 
last fall. Foreign vessel-owners would have had more 
wheat to carry and some to carry back to our shores. 
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European stocks of wheat are very low—by some 
deemed to be critically low. Europe, according to 
those whose estimates heretofore have been fairly 
accurate, will, until its harvest, require about nine 
million bushels per week. The Argentine has for 
shipment between now and its harvest—next Decem- 
ber and January-—not more than thirty million 
bushels. Europe, however, will not starve. There 
will likely be great economies and substitutions. But 
wheat is scarce the world over az compared with 
demand, and that is the reason it is selling at a 
high price. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has seen fit to attack 
Mr. Patten, displaying his general ignorance of the 
situation. It would be well for him if he could point 
to some service he had rendered the wheat-growers 
and wheat-eaters of this country (and that is all 
the people) equal to what has been done by the one 
whom he so unseemingly abuses. The Secretary and 
his department are not infallible. They have been 
known to be grossly in error in estimates and re- 
ports. In a large way and in a small way, farmers 
have received packages of radish seeds from the de- 
partment. 

The Chicago Board of Trade, to be sure, has good 
and bad members, and is not yet a perfect institu- 
tion. But if legislation seriously interferes with the 
free purchase and sale of grain, either “spot” or 
“cash” or for “future” account, the chief sufferers 
will be not the members of the board, but the growers 
and consumers of wheat. 

It is highly desirable, almost essential, that there 
be some common place where buyers and sellers may 
meet and freely trade under proper rules. To-day, 
because of the fact that the exporter may sell “ fu- 
tures,” which is practically taking out a policy of 
insurance against a decline, he may and does buy 
millions of bushels of corn or wheat on a margin 
of profit of one-half cent per bushel between the 
price he pays in Kansas and the price he receives at 
Liverpool or elsewhere upon arrival, or in transit if 
sold before arrival. When the actual grain is sold 
the “future” sold at the time of purchase of grain 
is bought in, and, as Chicago markets and foreign 
ones move with some degree of regard one for the 
other, the exporter has practically perfect protection. 

If such a safeguard could not be thrown about 
the movement of the enormous quantities of grain, 
the margin upon which it would be exported would be 
very greatly increased at a cost or expense, about 
equally divided, between the farmer and the foreign 
consumer. 

This general condemnation of the Board of Trade 
and individual operators is almost without exception 
by those who understand least its and their operations. 
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ELSIE ST. LEON, THE SEVENTEEN-YEAR-OLD AUSTRALIAN EQUESTRIENNE IN THE CIRCUS AT LUNA PARK, CONEY ISLAND 
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SOME. HUNTING EXPERIENCES WITH THE WILD ANIMALS OF THE EAST-AFRICAN VELDT 
By Rev. W. S. Rainsford, D.D. 


(GIVE-O’CLOCK tea, the most pleasant 

~ of all the incidents in a pleasant 
day, was just over, when in rushed 
a “boy” to say that two great 
lions (simba koubwa) were feeding 
© on a kongoni not half a mile away. 
He was a thoughtful fellow, too, for 
he had left his comrade (they al- 
ways go out from camp two and 
two) up a tree, marking them. 

We had come down from the high veldt into a 
grassy and bushy country most unsuitable for riding. 
My companion had that morning come on two fine 
lions, and had very wisely refused to let his syce or 
his hunter attempt a ride. And when I swung on 
to my faithful mule I had no intention on earth of 
riding those lions. Nor, I think, had he. We simply 
mounted as the men brought them round, because 
we could see better from their backs. 

We cantered forward on chance. Right to the rear 
of the kill, some six hundred yards back or more, 
there was a narrow clear grass ridge. As we looked, 
there surely—yes, there were two very fine males, 
racing side by side across it almost directly athwart 
our front. 

That sight was, I fear, too much for us. Anyway, 
with a yell my companion plunged forward and, once 
going, there was no holding back. How, amid that 
labyrinth of bushes and grass, he held them I don’t 
know. It was, indeed, a fine bit of riding. I was very 
near the white pony my companion’s syce was riding, 
when, in an instant, the second lion turned between 
two bushes and was literally swallowed up in the 
waving grass. The leading beast held gallantly on 
past the covert, and my friend, riding a few score 
yards furiously, turned him to bay under a fine tree. 
There he stood, a noble sight indeed, advancing first 
toward one man then toward the other. Right behind 
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means. Under other con- 
ditions than these let 
him determinedly set his ml 
face against it. The un- 
wounded lion is seldom pet 
dangerous to any one on 
foot. At times un- 
wounded lions will at- 
tack, as will lions that 
have lain down after a 
hearty meal and resent 
being disturbed. All 
lions everywhere are 
dangerous. The un- 
wounded lioness some- 
times is dangerous, 
especially if her cubs are 
young. But the lion (or 
lioness), once ridden, is a 
quite different beast. He 
does not come to bay till 
he. is thoroughly tired 














and quite convinced that 
his retreat is cut off. 
Once he is bayed, the 
last thing he thinks of is 
getting away. He wants to get his enemy down. He 
runs from nothing but man, and it is as though, 
resenting the indignity man has placed on him, 
he rushes in to kill. There is no turning, no 
swerving about him then, unless he has _ received 
Be it remembered, too, that though, 
broadside on, he offers an ideal mark, head on, 
charging, he is a most unsatisfactory target. The 
bones of the forehead which protect the very small 
brain are massive and slope sharply back. A well- 
aimed bullet glances from them easily. The frontal 
mark of a full-grown lion’s brain is not four inches 

across by three up and 

down. The great incisor 











teeth, too, are apt to 
eatch the bullet; and I 
have known one of these 
shattered to the base by 
a_soft-nose ball, and so to 
take the full shock of the 
shot. That lion stag- 
gered, but did not pause 
in his charge, and was 
fortunately killed at a 
distance of only a few 
feet. It must, too, be re- 
membered that the man 
or men on_ horseback, 
when a lion has been rid- 
den, can do little to help 
the man on foot who has 
dismounted to kill. 
Horses are restless, and 
riders have themselves to 
look after. If there are 
two or, as it happened 
twice with me, three lions 
all .crouching close to- 
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him, not twenty yards away, was the cover that had 
swallowed up his companion; but he seemed to want 
to fight, and never even looked behind him for the 
support he surely deserved. They might both be’on 
us any moment. And it was a very nasty place in- 
deed, the grass waving as high as our ponies’ backs. 
So I shot him just as quickly as I could. We waited 
where we were for a quarter of an hour, not knowing 
in the least where the second lion might be crouching 
and, frankly, not too anxious to go into the thick 
cover where the dead lion lay. After a while we went 
in and measured and skinned him. He was a splen- 
did beast indeed, with a rich dark mane covering his 
shoulders. 

I thought I had had the very best of lion-hunting 
when, on the lower path of this same plateau three 
months ago, I got in five consecutive days three lions. 
I never expect to experience any sensation quite equal 
to that of the moment when, after more than five 
months’ fruitless search, I at last saw the great black- 
maned fellow step grandly out of his harem and 
stand alone in the morning sunlight within one hun- 
dred and seventy yards of my rifle’s muzzle. It was 
a grand day’s hunting, too, I had when, from morn- 
ing till late afternoon, I followed up in long grass 
two lions J had wounded in a band of ten and at 
last got one of them. On both these occasions I was 
alone (saving my gun-bearers). 

But, to my mind, riding lion is the sport above all 
others. It is unquestionably a dangerous sport. So 
dangerous that, unless the country is open and the 
galloping good, it should not be attempted. Even 
then, if a man persists in it, it is only a question of 
time till his luck turns and he comes to grief. If 
he allows himself to be carried away by excitement 
and ride blindly, as he must at top speed amid high 
grass and bush, then let him at least know what 
he is doing and what he is inducing or allowing 
others with him to do. He is simply courting death. 
__ Comparatively few lions have yet been really ridden 
in this country, and already several men have been 
mauled, and two at least have died. I am not guilty 
of exaggeration in saying so much. Under reason- 
able conditions let a fair rider and shot do it by all 


gether, some _ visible, 
some not, any one in the 
party, mounted or on 
foot, may have to look 
out for himself at an 
instant’s notice and stop’ an enraged brute’s headlong 
charge at, a few yards’ distance or go down under it. 
When everything goes as it has been planned there 
is no difficulty, but the one thing, and the only thing, 
that is certain about lion-shooting is that no man can 
say beforehand what unexpected turn matters may 
take. I have seen many natives, gun-bearers and 
hunters, who have been mauled and yet who still 
cheerfully followed the bwana up to lion. But, so 
far as I have been able to learn, few white men take 
a mauling so stoically. Once downed by a lion, the 
white hunter has generally had enough of him. One 
indisputably brave man who holds, I believe, the 
record for lions killed in East Africa (an extraor- 
dinary record it is, and was, of course, made some 
years ago,—fifty-two) openly states that he cannot 


The result of my last and hardest ride, a cheetah 


and will not face another. He was mauled at last, 
curiously enough, by a very young lion. 

As to the best weapon to use, men, of course, will 
differ. Each man will most likely advocate the gun 
he can shoot best with, and there is, I think, no better 
rule. But, generally speaking, heavy rifles are not 
the thing; they are awkward to handle and burden- 
some to carry, and, once lions are on foot, one ab- 
solutely necessary rule for every man to follow is to 
take his own gun and never give it up to any one for 
an instant till he knows his lion is stone dead. 

Some men have. theories that the muscles on a 
lion’s chest and shoulders are so unusually tough 
that ordinary good soft-nose ammunition driven from 
modern rifles fails to penetrate properly. That this 
is a mistake I can confidently assert. I have always 
taken care to search closely the traces of bullets fired 
by myself and by others in the dead game. Now the 
rifle I used to kill hundreds of animals in Africa is 
a .350 Rigby Mauser, a gun with many solid ad- 
vantages and, of course, some disadvantages. ‘The 
advantages are an unusually heavy bullet and a good 
charge of powder. For a repeating-rifle the bullet 
is a good deal longer than those fired from repeating- 
rifles generally, much longer than the bullets of the 
new Winchester pattern. It has not the velocity 
claimed for several of those new rifles that are thrust 
on the market by their makers almost monthly. These, 
I dare say, do shoot up to the velocity claimed for 
them, but be it remembered velocity can only be won 
by two methods—shortening the bullet or increasing 
the charge of powder. To increase the charge means 
to increase the weight of the gun. To shorten the 
bullet means inevitably to lessen its penetration, and 
so its killing powers. 

I had one more rather remarkable ride before leav- 
ing this beautiful country. It was after a cheetah. 
Now, as every one knows, there are few animals that 
can put up the pace that this hunting leopard can. 
You see them oftener than you do leopards, which, 
indeed, though they are quite numerous, are seldom 
seen. The cheetah seem to know their own powers, and 
do not mind showing their yellow- black spotted 
beauty even in the daytime. They run their prey 
down, and, trotting across the open veldt, you some- 
times come on them. Unless well mounted, you may 
save yourself and your pony the trouble of a race. 
And unless the ground is very open, no matter how 
fast your mount is, their pursuit is hopeless, for I 
think they can run away from anything. 

We sighted a mother and two half-grown cubs. 
There was a long stretch of good galloping-ground, 
and gallop we did for all we were worth. The cubs 
soon took to the grass, and our men, following, se- 
cured one of them, getting a good scratching as they 


did so. The full-grown mother gave us a tremendous 
run, fully three miles, and then stopped. I noticed 
a strange thing about the stopping. She was bounding 
along, though much distressed, evidently, and in the 
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Photo kindly given the author by W. A. Bowring, Esq. 


























































































































very middle, as it were, of her stride stopped as 
though her paws were glued to the earth. Stopped 
with quite extraordinary quickness and then never 
moved. Cheetahs are not dangerous, and I rode her 
as close as I could. She lay broadside on, couching, 
till shot. 

The lion, when possible, conceals his kill carefully. 
If thick bushes are near he often sueceeds in hiding 
it long enough from even the vulture’s eye to permit 
of his satisfying his appetite a second time. 

The leopard has sometimes an extraordinary way 
of concealing his. He bodily carries the kill up a 
thick tree. [ have seen a whole impala buck, weighing 
certainly not less than 170 pounds, taken up to a 
tree fork fifteen or twenty feet above the ground, 
and securely hidden among the branches. As a feat 
of strength this is scarcely believable. 

The roar of a lion is, as every one knows, a much- 
debated point. Some will have it that the historic 
sound is one but very seldom heard. When the 
Jewish poet of long ago wrote, “ The lions roaring 
after their prey do seek their meat from God,” he 
used a term, it seems to me, that suited well what 
he meant to describe. In many places at once, and 
often all night leng, you can hear it in East Africa, 
Then again, in a land full of lion, you will not hear 
it at all. I saw twenty-seven lions in five days once 
on the Nzoia. During those days, and for several 
hefore and after them, no lion called within ear- 
shot of camp. I found, too, two newly used lion 
lairs quite close to that camp. 

1 am inclined to think that lion usually hunt at a 
long distance from the place where the family lie 
up for the day. When the bands are divided up 
into twos and threes, this may not be so. But when- 
ever I came on large bands of lion I never. found 
kills near by. When two or more lionesses and a 
artly grown family accompany one large male, they 
make a family dwelling-place that there is no mis- 
taking. I have examined several of these, but never 
found in or near any of them so much as a scrap of 

















Good elephant 


bone or meat. When the lion family jogs homeward 
it does so very silently. There is no loud grunting 
indulged in usually, [ think; a very soft low purring 
grunt now and then betrays their conclave; that is all. 

When shot into and angered, they will grunt as 
they move off, and snarl as they crouch, or wait 
about in the grass, undecided whether to move on 
as you advance toward them, or no. I incline to 
believe that these large parties are not as dangerous 
to follow, when one or two of them are wounded, 
as a single lion, or a lion and lioness, one of them 
wounded, would be. One of the gang moves on, 
none of the gang likes being left behind, so, instead 
of attacking, they keep on the move, the wounded 
bringing up the rear. 
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A lion wounded to death will, as I once heard him, 
roar terribly when roused from his lair and about 
to charge. But an unwounded lion coming on thrusts 
the head forward and the ears back, shows his 
teeth, and makes no sound but a low snarl. 

The roaring lion, I think, is the lion calling to 
his mate, or signalling in some way his presence. 
either to frighten the game not yet caught, cr to 
call a friend to, or warn an enemy from, game that 
has been caught. 

The distances which that sonorous sound can travel 
are great. Ordinarily hearing it, you fancy the beast 
some hundreds of yards away, whereas he is proba- 
bly miles. When a lion calls really near, say within 
three hundred yards of your tent, you are never 
likely to forget it. You will agree with your men, 
who by that time are likely to be looking you up, 
when they say, “ He makes the ropes shake.” 

A yellow light lingers long in a lion’s eye after 
death; much longer than I have seen light live in 
any other dead animal’s eye. 

Once I saw a great porcupine come out of his 
secret hiding-place almost at my feet. Mr. F. J. 
Jackson, perhaps the best naturalist in the country, 
tells me he has never succeeded in seeing one, and 
that I had rare luck. I had chosen a low rocky 
ridge, about two miles from camp, as my goal. The 
sun was setting gloriously over Lake Nirasha, and be- 
neath me hundreds of Grant’s antelope, “ tommy,” and 
zebra were feeding quietly. 

I heard a gentle sort of rattling noise in some 
rocks not ten yards below where I sat, and out of 
a big crack in them a black nose peeped. He never 
looked above him—animals seldom do—and, when he 
had satisfied himself that the coast was clear, out 
he came. The way that porcupine unfolded his im- 
mense sheaf of quills was a wonder. First he shot 
them out a little, as though he was treating himself 
to a yawn, and then wider and wider the white and 
black quills were spread and flattened on the ground. 
It looked as though he had been forced to fold him- 
self up like an umbrella in his narrow rocky retreat, 
and that now he could not stretch himself sufficiently. 
After some minutes he gathered his prickly belong- 
ings round him and soberly wabbled off. I watched 
him for a long time till he turned the corner of 
a rock a quarter of a mile away. 

A little earlier in the evening is the time to find 
ostrich nests. Ostriches are now strictly preserved: 
they are much too valuable to be treated any longer 
as wild game. Every settler, almost, wants to rear 
the young and gather the feather harvest. Three 
years ago stalking an ostrich meant patient work, 
and, killing one, good shooting. Since then this un- 
usually canny bird has quite altered his habits. Then 
you could not get near him; now you cannot get 
away from him. A few days ago an old cock, pro- 
tecting his fine brood of half-grown youngsters, chased 
my old mule ignominiously off the Fort Hall road, 
a few miles out of Nairobi. 

During the nesting-time permits are given to gather 
the eggs. Now an ostrich’s nest is not an easy thing 
to find, by any means. But the cock-bird is so good 
a father, so regular in his hour of home-coming, 
that his very virtues betray his home. During the 
dangerous hours of the night he sits on the eggs. 
At nine in the morning the hen relieves him. And 
at four in the afternoon, punctually, he comes back 
and. changes places with her. 

These two hours, nine and four, are kept with 
extraordinary exactness. Men who make a_ business 
of collecting the eggs, if they are in a country where 
a view can be had over an extensive country, find 
tliat they can do better, by going to such vantage- 
points at nine and four with their field-glasses, than 
they can by roving over the country, even when as- 
sisted by sharp-eyed natives. They have assured me 
they can almost set their watches by the appearance 
of the birds. It used to be supposed that the broken 
eggs found lying round a nest were broken carelessly 
by the birds, or by the attack of some marauding 
hyena or jackall. Evidence is accumulating that 
the hen arranges certain of her left-over eggs, when 
the nest is full, at such a distance from the edge 
of the nest that both she and her faithful lord can 





feed on them. Ostriches, instead of being, as the 
fables had it, the most careless of parents, are ex- 
traordinarily brave and intelligent. 

The honey-bird is one of the most interesting 
creatures of the country. When my men told me 
that this strange little fellow was an actually re- 
liable guide to the bee-tree, and that the natives 

















Giraffe running, photographed by M. 
Barker — kindly given to W. S. R. 


depended on its guidance to find them honey, I didn’t 
believe it. 

Since then I have made a point of following up 
this little feathered challenger whenever I could do so. 

About the size of a small brown thrush, creamy 
white on the neck and upper breast, with a sharp, 
chattering ery, it will light on a bough by the trail- 
side and flutter from branch to branch. 

If a native wants honey, he whistles to it at once. 
The N’derobo and Elgao sing a song to it: ‘“* You are 
a pretty little bird with a white throat, but don’t 
tell me any lies, and Icad me straight to the honey- 
tree.” 

I think I must have followed the bird certainly 
more than a dozen times, and it never once failed 
to “lead me straight to the honey-tree.” You must 
be a little patient, for it will flutter aimlessly be- 
fore you, flying from one tree to another, as though 
it could not quite trust you to give it a fair share 
of the sweet spoil. Then it makes up its little mind 
that it cannot have what it wants without your aid, 
and flies straight to the tree it has marked. I had 
followed a bird for many hundred yards. It would 
wait for me, and, while it was waiting, never cease 
to utter its sharp, chirping cry. Once I was up, it 
would go on again. The whole proceeding always 
seemed to me very wonderful. 

Mr. Jackson tells me the bird sometimes leads his 
follower to a leopard or a cerval-cat’s lair, seemingly 
wishing to have his enemies killed as well as_ his 
treasure uncovered for him. 





A Merry War for 
Marriages 
BY GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 
VK (res HERE are many indications, backed 


WAG 
YANG) up by statistics, that point to the 
eA) New fact that the marriage rite in New 
York and in a considerable propor- 
tion of New Jersey is rapidly be- 
coming a civil instead of a religious 
ceremony. The tendency of couples 
to seek a’ magistrate or justice of 
the peace, in place of a clergyman, 
to unite them in marriage, is steadily growing more 
marked and, as a result, figures show that the num- 
ber of marriages being performed by ministers is 
being cut in half. 

There are several reasons for the demonstrated 
drift of couples toward the civil ceremony, and one 
of these reasons—a dominant one among many bride- 
grooms who are not overburdened with funds—is the 
established fact that a magistrate or justice will fre- 
quently, if not almost invariably, perform the cere- 
mony for a comparatively trivial fee. The feeling, 
whether with or without foundation, that a minister 
expects a more considerable reward .fer his services 
has been one of the basic influences that have worked 
for the change. 

When it is appreciated that, at from five to ten 
dollars a ceremony, the sum total of marriage fees 
in New York amounts to about one million dollars 
a year, it may be judged how great a revenue has been 
and is being diverted from the ministers into the 



















hands of the others who are now murmuring the 
“God bless you, my children.” 

Another reason for the drift toward the civil per- 
formance of the ceremony is to be found in the follow- 
ing resolution recently presented to the Methodist 
ministers in session at the New York East Conference: 

“ Whereas, In securing marriage licenses under the 
present law of the State of New York, the prospective 
bride is required to appear personally at the office of 
the city, town, or village clerk, often placing her, as 
has been discovered, in an embarrassing position, 

“ Resolved, That the conference petition the Gov- 
ernor and the Legislature of New York to so revise 
the marriage license law as to make her presence un- 
necessary to secure a license.” 

The Rev. W. M. Carr, of the Prospect Place Church, 
of the Bronx, in explaining the idea of the resolution, 
says that, although the present law is a good one in 
many respects, it is vicious in others. “It is humili- 
ating,” he says, “for a woman to be compelled to 
appear in person and answer the questions put to her 
iu the presence of a lot of idlers and hangers-on, and 
then, perhaps, to be buttonholed by either a self-con- 
stituted or a hired runner who veritably insists upon 
escorting the couple to a magistrate who will wed 
them at a cut rate. 

“This state of affairs,’ concludes the clergyman, 
“destroys the sanctity of the marriage, and statis- 
ties show that the practice has cut in two the number 
of marriages performed by ministers.” 

During the month of February 120 out of 150 
couples, for one reason or another which was _ in- 
compatible with the principles of the institution, 
were refused marriage at New York’s_ erstwhile 
Gretna Green, the Little Church Around the Corner. 
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Almost every one of these couples turned to the civil 
ceremony. In proportion, the same thing has oe- 
curred with other couples whom clergymen have re- 
fused to marry. And, in numerous other instances, 
where a couple have appreciated in advance that: di- 
voree, religious differences, ete., would not permit a 
minister to wed them, they have sought out a magis- 
trate and have thus augmented the number of civil 
marriages. 

The competition that has thus sprung up _ be- 
tween the clergy and the civil officials for marriages 
and the revenue accruing therefrom has assumed an 
amusing aspect in some parts of New Jersey. For 
instance, in Belleville, a small town in that State, 
Justice-of-the-Peace John C. La Faucherie, long known 
as the “marrying justice,’ has taken to advertising 
for weddings, and stipulating the inducements he 
holds out. Among the latter are a present to the 


bride, an air of solemnity at the ceremony, ushering , 


the prospective bride and bridegroom into his parlor 
to the strains of a wedding march played by his 
daughter and granddaughter, and a large floral bell 
under which tine ceremony is performed. 

In Toms River, New Jersey, a card of a justice of 
the peace is inscribed with the line, “ Marriages per- 
formed very cheap and with dignity.” 

Summing up the situation, it appears that the 
evolution of the wedding from a showy to a so-ealled 
“ quiet ” ceremony, the tendency toward economy in 
its performance, and the frequent marriages of di- 
voreed and other persons who would encounter obstacles 
to a church ceremony, have brought about the great 
tide of civilly tied knots, and have instigated the 
motive for the civil-marriage war between the clergy 
and the magistrates. 
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THE GATE OF AN OLD GARDEN 


(Lake Como) 
BY EMERY POTTLE 


Tuovu in the twilight !—Now God turns to wine 

Within the sapphire chalice of the lake 

The tranquil waters, that for love’s sweet sake 
Young lips once more may touch the crimson sign. 
In the long kiss of sun and frail starshine, 

When silence doth its first communion make 

In hearts that for this passionate pain must break, 
Thou standest suppliant for the gift divine. 
So long thou’st piteous besought the night 

That thy mute loneliness might have surcease; 
Thine ivied portal pleads the old delight— 

There in the dark watch of the cypress trees 
On: the enchanted refuge to their flight— 

Of opening to mad lovers perilous peace. 
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HOW THE PROFESSOR WAS THWARTED 


SOR HERE is a certain venerable college 
» professor in New York who _ is 
esteemed for his great learning by 
all who know him, and loved by 
$all for his benevolent and kindly 
\ character. Despite his learning and 
kindliness, however, the professor 
has his little pet failing, which 
takes the form of making in- 
terminably long after-dinner speeches. Once he gets 
well into his subject, he uneonsciously falls into 
class-room habits, and his remarks assume the aspect 
of a complete lecture. 

At the annual alumni dinner of the professor’s col- 
lege he has been for many years the senior guest and 
speaker. The dinner has usually been very formal, 
solemn, and depressing, so the younger element re- 
solved to try to liven up the occasion. Until recently, 
however, the venerable professor has always unwitting- 
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“SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER” 


ly succeeded in thwarting their aims, for he had to 
be called upon for a “few words,’ whereupon he 
would arise, smiling and serene, and speak for never 
less than one hour. 

This year the dinner committee resolved to take 
leroic measures to save the occasion, but could think 
of no plan to head off the worthy professor without 
running the risk of offending or slighting him. One 
of the graduates, however, a youth who had been in 
the professor’s class throughout the current year, got 
wind of the committee’s difficulty and, without di- 
vulging the nature of his plan, announced that he 
would single-handed vanquish the professor. 

The night of the dinner came, and the president 
(the toast-master being abolished, as per schedule) 
-alled upon the professor, according to custom, to 
“say a few words.” The venerable gentleman arose 
and commenced to give his reminiscences of the col- 
lege, beginning 1855. He ambled along slowly from 
1856 to 1857, and was just concluding an anecdote 
concerning some event in 1859, when the youth with 
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the magic charm drew something from his pocket 
unobserved and held, it under the table. Instantly 
there was the prolonged ring of an electric bell, such 
as are placed in the class-rooms to announce the end 
of a lecture. The professor came to an abrupt stop. 
He absent-mindedly made a movement as though ,to 
gather up his books, and hastily concluding with 
“Gentlemen, we will continue the lecture to-morrow,” 
sat down amid deafening applause. Under its cover 
those near him quickly engaged him in close con- 
versation, and the incident seemingly passed from 
his mind; it is possible that he does not yet realize 
just what happened. Anyway, the dinner was saved. 


A GENTLE ASPERSION 


AmoncG the prisoners brought before a Chicago 
police magistrate one Monday morning was one, a 
beggar, whose face was by no means an unfamiliar 
one to the judge. 

“T am informed that you have again been found 
begging in the public streets,” said his Honor, stern- 
lv, “and yet you carried in your pocket over ten 
dollars in currency.” 

“Yes, your Honor,” proudly returned the mendi- 
cant. “I may not be as industrious as some, but, sir, 
I am no spendthrift.” 





A BALLADE OF A PICTURE-PUZZLIST 


WHEN a new puzzle I begin, 
How eageriy I take my seat; 
And fit the first few pieces in 
With deftness that is hard to beat. 
But, ah! ’tis not an easy feat, 
As I discover to my* cost; 
And I exclaim, in angry heat, 
“T’m sure some pieces must be lost!” 


Perhaps it’s labelled, “ At the Inn,” 
And yokels sit around and eat; 

I cannot find the burgher’s chin, 
Nor head-dress of the barmaid sweet; 
There’s only half a dish of meat, 

And of this curtain, gold-embossed, 
The top is missing! I repeat, 

“I’m sure some pieces must be lost!” 


But doggedly I work to win; 

The figures now my glad eyes greet! 
What I had thought a violin 

Turns out to be a sheaf of wheat! 

Yet by my fingers indiscreet 
The few remaining bits are tossed, 

I ery out—though the end comes fleet— 
“I’m sure some pieces must be lost!” 

LENVOI 

Fortune! your favor I entreat, 

My puzzling fate your lines have crossed; 
I sigh, when life seems incomplete, 


“I’m sure some pieces must be lost!” 
Carotyy WELLS. 
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A FATALIST 


COLORED divine in 
A the South recently 
told Booker Wash- 
ington of what, in his 
opinion, was the most ex- 
traordinary wedding cere- 
+2 mony he had ever wit- 
ww nessed oor, indeed, of 
which he had ever heard. 
“Have you no wit- 
nesses?” asked the of- 
ficiating minister of a 
couple of negroes who 
had presented themselves 
for the performance of the marriage ceremony. c 

Both replied that they had not, expressing surprise 
that this formality was at all necessary. 

‘“Where kin we git some witnesses?” asked the 
bride of the prospective groom, who, as well as her- 
self, was a stranger in those parts. 

“T'll go an’ look around an’ see,” said the man. 

“ All right, Jim,” said the woman. “ You go an’ 
I'll wait heah till yo’ gits back.” 

Jim then set out as desired, and, after a long while, 
returned with two young colored women, one of whom 
was considerably younger than the bride-to-be. 

The parties were then properly disposed and the 
clergyman was about to proceed with the ceremony, 
when suddenly the groom exclaimed: 

“ Jest a minute, minister!” 

“What is it now?” asked the minister. 

“T was jest goin’ to say dat, ef it’s jest de same 
to you, I’d rather have that one,” continued the 
man, with a gesture toward the young witness. 

“That’s a remarkable decision to make at this 
stage of the proceedings,” returned the minister, 
amazed. ‘“Isn’t it a little late to talk of such a 
thing now?” 

‘Dat so, minister?” queried the man, with a note 
of disappointment in his voice. Then, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, he added, resignedly: 

“Oh, well, I s’pose yo’ might as well go on wid 
de ceremony!” 








FOR SALE 


In an Ohio town there is still maintained a stage- 
coach system of transportation, the steeds whereof 
are of that sad appearance presented by the horses 
attached to the Fifth Avenue line in New York not 
so many years ago. 

One day a Cincinnati man, visiting the town in 
question, boarded a stage, having no other currency 
than a five-dollar bill. This he proffered to the 
driver. The latter took it, looked it over for a mo- 
ment or so, and then asked: 

“Which horse do you want, Bill?” 





NERVE 


A younG married couple of Baltimore were ex- 
changing some rather caustic remarks touching their 
respective expenditures, when the wife exclaimed: 

“Well, Tom, of all the nerve! The idea of you 
objecting to my bills! Why, as you know, father pays 
them all!” 

“THat’s just it!” retorted Tom. “ How can I have 
the audacity to ask him to meet any of mine when 
you’re touching him up all the time?” 





OPPORTUNITY 


STRAINED relations between two of the pupils of a 
school in Philadelphia recently approached an open 
rupture. 

“Look here!” exclaimed one of the lads. “ Yes- 
terday you said you could lick me with one hand ticd 




















“SHusH! I THINK IT’S A WHALE!” 
“How po you KNOW?” 
“By THE WAY HE’S BLUBBERIN’.” 
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ADVICE TO PARENTS 
THERE ARE SOME CASES IN WHICH CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IS INADVISABLE 


behind your back. Now, I’m going to make you prove 
it! Come on!” 

‘**Maybe I did say that,” hedged the other lad. 
* But I ain’t got one hand tied behind me just now!” 





THE UP-TO-DATE FARMER 


HE was a farmer up to date. He knew the why and 
how. 

He had pink ribbons on his gate, and straw hats for 
his cow. 

He also had a Morris Chair hitched up behind his 
plough. 


He had a phonograph to call the wandering kine at 
e’en, 

And all the grass upon his lawns was freshly painted 
green— 

A greener place than his I don’t believe was ever seen. 


Upon the scarecrow in the field he placed a beaver 
hat, 

And on its feet were brand-new boots, each covered 
with a spat; 

And where the scarecrow’s stomach was looked pros- 
perous and fat. 


The farm-hands all wore scarlet coats, and wonked 
with polished hoes, 

And in the lapel of each coat was placed a Beauty Rose, 

And little parasols he had to shade each worker's 


nose. 
The wheels of all his whirling wains were filled with 
gramophones 
That sounded pretty waltzes ’stead of noisy creaks and 
groans— 


He said he thought such music would move even 
stumps and stones. 


At eve when sunset’s glow made all the sky-line seem 
a prism, 

He called the farm-hands with a horn, and kept them 
free from schism 

With little talks on “ Simple Life,” “ Sunshine,” and 
** Pragmatism.” 


His horses he provided all with bedsteads made of 
brass, 
And every pillow ’neath their heads was filled with 
fresh-cut grass, 
And those that couldn’t sleep were lulled to dreams 
with laughing-gas. 


Each pig was scrubbed with Zozydone, and white- 
washed white as snow, 

And in each pen hung copies of rare paintings by 
Rousseau, 

With here and there a Whistler, or a lithographed 
Corot. 


His sheep were never sheared at all, marcelled was 
every hair, 

And every ram upon the place had quite a polished 
air— 

By proper treatment e’en a goat can grow quite 
debonair. 


The bulls were up on etiquette, and if by day or night 

You met them strolling in the fields were ever most 
polite— 

I don’t believe Lord Chesterfield was a more charm- 
ing sight. 


And so with everything he had. This farmer up to 
date 

Had things as fine as fine could be from barn-yard to 
the gate— 

His hay-scales e’en were covered with a wash of nickel- 
plate. 
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And though he seldom raised a bean, a tater, or a pea, 

He waxed as fat and prosperous as any one could be 

Who tried to live the farmer’s life as did his wife 
and he; 


For thousands came from far and wide, on foot, by 
train, awheel, 
To see this wondrous farm of his, if it was really 


real— 
And these he charged ten dollars for a thirty-five-cent 
meal. 


Until his coffers waxed as fat as those of Mr. Guelph— 

He simply rolled in silver, gold, and other kinds of 
pelf— 

If so you don’t believe it figure out the thing yourself. 


And then besides he got a lot of Uncle Sammy’s 
greens 
By writing lengthy articles on Beets and Lima Beans, 
The which were bought up avidly and used by 
magazines. 
J. K. B. 














IN MAY 


MRS. OPHARA.,. “Ir I Give YER THER JOB, WILT. YER 
MOVE ME STHUFF WID CARE?” 

MOVER. “ Wip cARE! LOOK AT THE BLAME RIG! 
Don’t I HAFTER?” 


HARD LUCK 


A CHEMIST had made a mistake in his weights and 
poisoned a customer. When the fatal tidings were 
brought to him he exclaimed: 

“Wretch that I am—-and my best customer, too!” 





PARTICULAR 
CALLER. “Why is your servant going about the 
house with her hat on?” 
Mistress. “ She only came this morning, and hasn’t 
yet made up her mind whether she will stay or not.” 


NEW LIGHT ON AN OLD THEME 


“Or course women should vote,” said Oliver Her- 
ford. “ Women deserve the suffrage as much as men 
—more, because their minds are purer and cleaner.” 

“ Cleaner?” cried the sweet young thing Mr. Her- 
ford had taken in to dinner. ‘“ Of course they are, 
ever and ever so much cleaner! But how do you 
know that?” 

“ Because they change them so much oftener,” said 
he, solemnly. 
































































By George Ethelbert Walsh 
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HEN IT quit firing for the Big Q 
‘cause of an accident that made the 
“sup” think it was healthier for 
me to sojourn a spell in Colorado 
so as not to be bothered by fool 
coroner’s questions, I took such a 
fancy to the climate that on the 
4} recommendation, advice, and _per- 
suasion of aforesaid “sup” of the 
Big Q, I forswore the East for good, and settled 
down to enjoy the calm peacefulness of railroading 
up and down the slopes of the Rockies, with the under- 
standing that promotion would come in the regular 
course of events without fear or prejudice. But as 
luck, or, as Billy Arliss would say, “dumpity dum 
luck,” would have it, they didn’t have any expresses 
to spare, and so they annexed me to a chain of little 





rattleboxes hauled by a ’79 two-tonner that did local 
business along the way when the fire wasn’t drawn 
under the boiler to save it from busting. 


Jim Baily was engineer of this antique souvenir, and 
my working mate; consequently, knowing aforehand 
from divers experience that a man may be in love 
with his dinky little engine so that it isn’t always 
wise to cast reflections upon her appearance, I for- 
bore expressing myself frankly, and remarked instead 
that I liked the climate and thought we’d have a 
pleasant morning for a quiet run up country. Then 





the fat sides of Baily’s paunch quivered beneath the 
greasy jumper like jelly in a pudding-bag, and the 
little ferret eyes trickled merriment. 

“Oh, you ain’t hurting my feelings none,” he said, 
with a flirt of his greasy waste. ‘She ain’t up to 
date, I know, but she rattles along fast enough for 
me.” ; 

“T saw a seventy-niner do the trick once in a 
mile a minute,” I lied, in apology. ‘“ But she couldn’t 
stand such prosperity, and she keeled over and burst 
at the end of the trip.” 

His under jaw suddenly went down and sagged on 
the fat neck, and I was speculating whether it could 
go much farther without tearing itself loose from its 
permanent anchorage when he found his voice. 

“She bust up, you say! And what became of the 
crew ?” 

“Oh,” I replied, carelessly, “they picked up a few 
pieces of ’em and shipped ’em West in a soap-box.” 

Baily showed the whites of his eyes for one second. 
Then I thought I’d hurt his feelings, for he was as 
glum as an oyster out of water, and you couldn’t get 
his attention off that blamed little toy engine he was 
nursing. Just as I expected, when we started up all 
the loose pins and rods rattled at every revolution 
of the drivers, and steam leaked from a dozen worn 
bearings; but Jim Baily soothed and cajoled the thing 
along as if he knew that rheumatism made joints stiff 
and stuffing-boxes leaky 
in their old age. Jim 
was a nurse, all right, 
and a pretty capable 
one at that. It don’t 
take more’n a year at 
firing to find out what 
sort of a team mate 
you’re up against. Jim 
was a good engineer, 
and knew his business, 
and that surprised me 
some. 

When _ we_ jerked 
along between stations 
at a ten-mile clip, I 
sort of wondered at 
the sensation, and in- 
stinctively knew I’d get 
fat like Jim some day 
if we didn’t have some 
excitement or accident 
to shake up the mon- 
otony. 

“Can’t we make bet- 
ter time than this?” I 
jerked out. 

“Yes, but it’s fast 
enough. We’re on time 
—a ‘little bit ahead.” 

Now if there is any- 
thing exasperating to 
the soul of a railroad 
man it is slow time, 
and that is why I 
couldn’t understand 
Jim. The slower our 
little engine puffed 
along the better he 
seemed to like it. Be- 
tween two of the sta- 
tions on the line the 
schedule called for a 
speed of thirty miles 
per hour. We never ap- 
proached this stretch 
without a queer change 
coming over Jim. You 
could see it in the 
tightening of the 
muscles, in the nervous 
twitching of the face, 
and in the shifting of 
the ferret eyes. After 
twice experiencing this 
sensation, I chuckles to 
myself, and said I was 
on to the mystery of 
the game. 

Jim Bailey was 
afraid; he’d lost his 
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I didn’t even recognize his voice. But I caught the words, all right nerve! 
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And that explained why he was running this slow 
local instead of one of the big transcontinental ex- 
presses. He couldn’t run at thirty miles an hour on 
a clean track without showing the whites of his eyes, 
and when I began to suspect this I began to despise 
Jim. 

At Waycross Junction, where we housed our precious 
conglomeration of scrap metal, the round-house was 
located on a sandy patch of meadows half a mile back 
of the city. Jim bunked alone in a little shanty 
decorated in front with a sickly vine and a few 
scraggly rose bushes. When we wasn’t railroading he 
was diligently cultivating a potato-patch in the rear 
of the aforesaid cottage. Next to his antedeluvian 
engine that potato-patch held chief place in his affec- 
tions. Once he offered to treat me to his home-grown 
“biled ” potatoes, the first digging of his new crop. 
But I wasn’t raised on potatoes, and didn’t relish ’em 
just then, big or little, and I said as much atthe time. 

I was nursing a grouch, and didn’t want any olive 
branch of peace shoved at me on a steaming platter of 
potatoes, and I expressed myself without prevarication 
or cirecumlocution; but when I told Jack Carter— 
Jack fired for the freight local and bunked with me at 
Widow Holden’s cheap boarding-house—he remarked, 
with evident intent to discourage me: 

“T’d go and take that back. Jim will be hurt some 
if you don’t.” 

I retorted in an outburst of confidence that I’d dis- 
covered Jim’s weakness, which to me was a disgrace 
to the whole railroad profession. 

“ Jim’s scared; he’s lost his nerve, and ain’t fit to 
drive a little boy’s play ‘choo-choo.’ And I’ll lose my 
nerve, too, if I travel with him much longer. I’m 


‘beginning to see black spots now every time we jog 


along faster’n a duck can waddle. I’m making a still 
hunt for another firing job.” 

Jack had been in the service of the Great Trans- 
continental so long that, if it hadn’t been for his short- 
comings in the way of carelessness and neglect of duty, 
he’d had an engine of his own long since, and he was 
no one to open up to about Jim’s weakness. He sort 
of flared up at once and threw wide the throttle. 

“You don’t want to be so infernal independent, 
youngster. You ain’t the whole crew out here, and if 
you measure yourself up alongside of Jim you'll be 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. Jim’s 
been one of the best engineers that ever took a. trans- 
continental across the Rockies. He’s a sort of super- 
annuated hero with the boys. Now don’t forget that!” 

I wasn’t sure of myself and said nothing, giving Jack 
the opportunity to blow off his surplus steam. 

“Yes, Jim used to be the crack engineer of the 
G. T.,” he continues, “and not afraid of anything— 
not the devil himself! But he had his accident in a 
head-on collision, and when they brought him home on 
a stretcher that little wife of his nearly died of 
fright. Jim was laid off a month, and then he went 
back to his engine: but he promised that he’d be more 
careful. You see, he was pretty much in love with 
the wife, and she thought Jim fashioned in the image 
of some of the gods. She took to worrying and worry- 
ing—she was the worrying kind—and just faded away 
to a shadow. Of course, we all noticed it, and Jim 
noticed it, but what can an engineer do? He’s got to 
take his train out, and he’s got to face risks and 
dangers. Jim was cool and steady after that, and 
didn’t go out of his way to find some dare-devil stunt 
to perform: but he got up against it again like most 
of ’em in the service. 

“When they brought him home the second time, 
done up like a crazy patch-work quilt, you’d hardly 
know him, and we thought he was through with rail- 
roading for sure; but Jim was tough and he pulled 
through. An engineer’s wife ain’t always made of the 
same stuff, and Jim’s wife just stayed at home and 
worried and worried till—” ; 

“ Well?” I asked, a bit huskily, when Jack held the 
period open a bit too long. 

“Why, she just worried herself to death—died of 
something the doctors couldn’t nowise give a name to 
—just plain worry, I guess, and fright. Then Jim lost 
heart, and his nerve. Yes, he lost his nerve, and gave 
up the transcontinental, and asked for this local and 
got it. That’s all.” 

Firing for Jim Baily after that wasn’t such a waste 
of good energy as I’d begun to think, and when Jim 
got tired or had visions I’d ask to take the throttle 
and pilot the little scrap of metal along on schedule 
time. But an old railroad man can’t always keep 
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down to time-tables, specially when they’re so slow 


that you fall asleep waiting for thé wheels to go 
around, and I’d been so used to clipping off the miles 
on the Big Q that I experienced a nervous apprehen- 
sion that I’d bust or die if I didn’t do something to get 
the blood a-tingling through the veins again. So one 
day when Jim was shovelling for dear life, heaping on 
the coals until you could see the steam mounting 
higher and higher in the gauge, I got a dare-devil 
notion that I’d like to give the dinkity old engine a 
chance to show its speed. 

I opened up gradual-like, hoping not to attract Jim’s 
attention. The old rattlebox did better’n I expected; 
she made forty miles easily, then forty-five, then fifty, 
fifty-five, and sixty. We were going some then, 
rattling and clanking in a way that must have been 
alarming to the natives along the way. It made the 
blood loosen up a little in the veins, and I got to 

_imagining I was back on one of the Big Q’s moguls, 
forgetting all about Jim and his lost nerve. 

I was called back from my dreams by a fat, pudgy 
hand placed on ‘mine, and there was so much muscle 
put into that grasp that steam was shut off before I 
could wink. At first I turned around angrily and 
wanted to say things. But I desisted. 

You don’t know what a wild beast really looks like 
until you’ve seen his eyes when he’s ready to spring, 
and then you don’t ever want to see him looking at 
you like that again. That’s what Jim made me think 
of. There was a combination in his eyes that was a 
mix-up of anger, fear, and hatred. I didn’t even recog- 
nize his voice, it was so disrespectful and pitched in 
such a high key But I caught the words, all right— 
and their meaning— 

“Tf you ever do that again, I’ll brain you!” 

And Jim held the old shovel aloft to show just what 
he meant. 

I had more respect for him after that. If he’d lost 
his nerve, he hadn’t lost something else that makes up 
for a lot of loose surface courage. Jim didn’t harbor 
any ill feelings, and we both soon forgot the incident. 
But I didn’t try any more tricks with his little old 
engine. ‘ 

I suppose I’d got my own engine in time, and left 
Jim without ever finding anything more about his 
curious temperament, if it hadn’t been for what Jack 
Carter called a mix-up of circumstances. The mix-up 
in this instance was sprung on us rather unexpected, 
and Jim got caught into it as well as I. 

We’d hauled our little toy train into Waycross 
Junction a few minutes ahead of time, and had it 
shunted on to the siding to let the transcontinental 
pass, when Dick Shailer comes running up like he’d 
got a spasm of nervous prostrashun. We let him come 
alongside and free his mind of its message afore we 
spoke or let on that we’d seen him. 

“Jim! Hey, Jim!” he hollows, flapping his yellow 
message in his hand. “ Say, Jim, the president’s train 
is in behind the express, and he wants a good engineer 
to take his party over the Runt’s Horn, and there ain’t 
a blamed soul here that can do it except you. The 
president has a party of big guys from the East seeing 
the country. His train’s in two sections, and they’re 
both waiting on the siding. You see, the engineer of 
the first section was taken sick on the road, and there’s 
going to be a hell of a time if I don’t scare up a 
substitute. I mentioned you, and he says he remem- 
bers when you took him over Pilot Knob ten years 
ago.” 

“T suppose,” Jim began, and the words came hard— 
“T suppose I can take my own fireman.” 

Say, Dickie Shailer, when he took that in, just had 
to laugh to relieve the tension of his nerves, for he’d 
expected something else, and I wanted to join in and 
echo his merriment; but Jim was as grave and serious 
as a coroner at an inquest. 

“Oh, sure, take him, and ”—pausing with a twinkle 
in his eyes—‘ I wish you could take your own engine, 
too.” 

“No,” retorts Jim, with a sigh, “she couldn’t haul 
such a load up the Runt’s Horn.” ; 

“No, she couldn’t, for a fact,” said Shailer, and he 
carried as straight a face as Jim. 

We uncoupled our little choo-choo” and stalled it 
for the night, Jim working so deliberately that I 
thought Shailer would bust with fuming and im- 
patience. But you couldn’t hurry Jim. When we set 
out for the siding, where we found the president’s 
train laid up in two sections, Jim had a wobbly walk 
that made his paunch look a hundred times bigger 
than usual. We climbed into the high cab and made 
a round of inspection. I was jubilant and enthusiastic, 
for I knew a good locomotive when I saw it. 

“She’s a prize-winner, Jim,’ I says eloquent-like. 
“Tf we can’t make her hum it ain’t the fault of the 
makers.” 

‘Jim said nothing, but went on quietly with his in- 
spection, testing the air-brakes, opening and closing 
the throttle, poking at the grease-cups, and squinting 
at the oil-compression system. Then he sighed and 
closed his eyes, but if he was saying a little prayer 
he didn’t let on what it was all about. 

When we finally got the signal to start, Jim opened 
up the throttle slowly, giving just enough impulse to 
the big drivers to turn them without hurting the rails, 
and when we gathered headway he was so blame 
cautious that my hand itched to get a chance to take 
his place. The second section of the train followed 
close behind us. 

There wasn’t anything eventful or wildly exciting 
in that ascent of the Runt’s Horn, for you can’t get up 
much enthusiasm even in a ten-wheel mountain mogul 
when she’s fighting against a sixty-per-cent. grade. 
When we finally reached the top and found time to get 
the cinders out of our eyes, the president’s party 
tumbled out of their Pullmans to stretch their legs a 
bit and admire the scenery from the Summit Pass, 
which ain’t beat for looks this side of the Rockies. 
Jim and I got our tin pails and lunched on the flat 
of a big boulder where we could squint at the scenery 
with one eye and watch the engine with the other. Jim 
had been very quiet and thoughtful, and he looked a 
little tired around the eyes. 

“Tt ain’t going to be so easy going down-grade,” 
Jim remarks after a long thoughtful pause. “That 
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Whip’s Tail branch is the crookedest and 
ballasted stretch in the country.” 

It was a new region to me, and I was a little curious 
to know what sort of a track could elicit from Jim 
such encomium. We started all right, swinging around 
a mighty big bluff of rocks until we had a glimpse of 
half the world, and then by a series of easy grades 
and loops we took in pretty near the other half of 
creation; but after that we said good-by to the Horn 
and dipped suddenly into a narrow cut-out through the 
mountain and took the plunge. Jim was right; it 
was the crookedest, roughest, steepest, worst-ballasted 
track you’d find in a million miles, and we dropped 
down it at an uneasy pace in spite of the drawbacks 
of squeaking brakes and sanded rails. We rolled and 
pitched and bucked until it seemed as if we must snap 
off the end trailer somewhere along the route. 

And that was not the worst of it—not the half of it! 
Somewhere in the distance a fire was burning, and the 
smoky haze drifted up and settled in the narrow tun- 
nels and cut-offs of the track so we were half-blinded. 
We couldn’t see fifty feet ahead at the worst points, 
and we just had to pick our way along by blind luck 
and guess, throwing on 
the brakes hard now 
and then to get around 
the curves without 
scratching the sides of 
the rocks with them 
beautiful Pullmans, 

Jim was glued to 
his post, with one 
hand on the throttle 
lever, and the other on 
the little brass wheel 
of the air-brakes, and 
you couldn’t tell, for 
the life of you, look- 
ing at him, whether 
he was nervous and 
anxious or just plain 
indifferent and _ cool- 
headed. But I was 
apprehensive, knowing 
Jim as I did, and won- 
dered if he’d give out 
and ask to take his 
turn at firing. Now I 
wasn’t anxious to 
make the exchange— 
not for one minute. I 
knew my limitations, 
and here was one of 
em. 

I heaved a sigh of 
relief when he’d got 
over what I supposed 
was the worst of the 


worst 


track, and was run- 
ning smoothly down a 
sharp but straight 


grade, when things be- 
gan to happen so 
confoundedly quick 
that you didn’t have 
time to think of your 


sins. We hit a big 
curve and slewed 
around a_ projecting 


point of rock, when a 
smudge of dense smoke 
swept up and com- 
pletely shut out the 
track ahead. It drift- 
ed into the cab and 
smothered us so that 
we blinked with 
smarting eyes and had 
to cough to get the 
blame thing out of the 
mouth. Then we in- 
haled hot fumes—yes, 
hot smoke and cinders 
that made us wheeze 
and writhe with pain! 

When we got this hot blast of air and smoke, Jim 
suddenly sat up and took notice. His little beady 
eyes opened wide and took a swift turn around the 
landscape. Then he was electrified into action. His 
fat, pudgy hand tightened on the air-brake and swung 
the indicator around to the emergency point. We 
jolted, shook, and trembled as the brakes bit into the 
wheels, and above the grinding and grating of steel 
against steel I heard Jim’s voice croak sharply, 

“The bridge ’s afire!” 

I being a greenhorn on that branch, and not being 
able to see a foot ahead, didn’t comprehend the circum- 
stance which had so suddenly brought me to my knees 
until Jim’s words let in a ray of enlightenment. Then 
I took in the whole situation at a glance and began 
to see visions. I’d seen ’em before on the Big Q, but 
not quite so bad as these. I felt a mighty impulse to 
jump, for right before us a cauldron of flames suddenly 
leaped out of the blanket of smoke and gave us a 
pretty fair view of the hell ahead. : 

There was the long snaky wooden trestle of the 
bridge. stretching across a hundred-foot-deep chasm, 
and all around it and under it and on it, flames were 
licking up the half-burnt timbers. And we were 
sliding down toward the bridge at a rate which I cal- 
culated would carry us right into the blazing hell 
before the air-brakes could check our momentum. 
Yep! it was a sight calculated to make an old rail- 
roader quake in his knees, and I know mine wobbled 
and made standing a difficult process. 

We cut through the curtain of smoke, and the 


pilots hit the first rails on the bridge, the wheels loudly - 


protesting as the brakes bit into the steel, and the 
heavy Pullman coaches jerked and jolted under the 
cruel strain imposed upon them; but that down-grade 
had the best of the bargain, and we were in for a 
smash-up and conflagration that would make new rail- 
road history. 

I clung to the side of the cab, hoping that some 
miracle might yet come to deliver us from that in- 
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fernal cauldron of fire, but all the time speculating 
upon the chances of taking a leap into space without 


breaking every bone in my body. I was so flabber 
gasted that I’d clean forgot about Jim. 

Then I remembered to look up and see how he’d taken 
it. Whether it was the halo of smoke that settled 
around his head, or a reflection from the burning 


bridge that made me seem twisted in my vision, | 
couldn’t nowise say; but Jim seemed like another man 
to me, and he wasn’t pale and nervous and shirking 
his duty. He was just looking straight ahead, and 
his face was as calm and peaceful as a babe’s; he 
didn’t so much as twitch an eye-winker or shift his 
gaze when a hot blast of air and cinders nearly 


blinded me. No, Jim, the old railroader, was there— 
cool, collected, and masterful. He glanced around 
once, and, seeing me standing temptingly near the foot- 
board, he says, quiet and gentle-like, 

“Stay on!” 

Then he did something that startled me. With a 
twist of his hand he loosened up those squeaking “ 
brakes, and gave the big locomotive the steam, opening 
wide the throttle. You could ’a’ heard the shiver and 


He glanced around once and says, quiet and gentle-like, “Stay on!” 


the jolt a mile away that passed from one end of the 
train to the other, and I wondered what them rich 
guys in the Pullmans thought of such bucking. I 
guess they’d never been treated to such queer railroad- 
ing in their lives, and if barked shins didn’t raise 
their ire the bumps on their backs and heads must 
have settled the matter for them sure. 

I steadied myself the best I could as we shot 
forward and slid out on the bridge straight toward 
the fire zone. The old trestle, never any too strong, 
was so weakened now by the fire that it trembled 
and shook under the weight of the heavy train, and 
every moment I expected to see it collapse and drop 
us below. I closed my eyes when we hit the fire zone, 
for you-couldn’t look at it and ever expect to see 
again. The hot flames licked the wheels of the engine 
and then shot straight up into the cab. A red cinder 
landed on Jim’s hand, but he brushed it calmly away 
and went on, unheeding the incident. 

It was a fiery hell we plunged into. The big moun- 
tain-climber did her duty nobly, and shot through the 
flame and smoke like a comet chasing a star. When I 
gathered in a hot blast of air that scorched the lungs, 
and had burnt both hands to blisters on the side of 
the cab, I began to wish I’d acted on impulse and 
jumped. But through the haze of fire and smoke I 
caught glimpses of Jim—calm, cool, and exasperatingly 
indifferent.. At first he sort of angered me, he was so 
cool and collected; and then he inspired me to hope 
for the best, and I waited in breathless suspense for 
the end. i 

Well, after we’d shook the old bridge until it began 
to sag on one end, and had jumped like a girl skip- 
ping rope over the warped and twisted rails, seattering 
a mass of blazing timbers into the river below, the 
stinging heat and blinding smoke began to ease up a 
mite; and when I-heard Jim applying the air-brakes 
again and felt the lurch and pull of the train, I 
opened my eyes to see if we were in the river or on 

(Continued on page 28.) 
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READING IN THE MOST POLYGLOT STATE IN THE UNION 


> 


By C. P. Cary 


Superintendent of Public Instruction in Wisconsin 


E> GON the work of popular education,” 


Ry) said Melvil Dewey, ‘it is, after all, 
WS do 
Sr. 





not the few great libraries, but the 
thousand small, that may do most 
” In addition to the 
the 


cities three 


are 
required to possess, the travelling libraries which are 
sent out; to hundreds of our settlements, rural free 
delivery which brings the weekly and daily papers. 

By authority of a State law which has been in 
operation for nearly twenty years a per-capita tax of 
ten cents for each child of school age is annually 


levied for rural library purposes. More than one 
million books have thus been accumulated in the 
country and village school libraries of the State. 


Counting the books in the high-school libraries, and 
those in the cities of the first, second, and third 
classes, doubtless not less than two million books not 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN WISCONSIN 


ordinarily counted as text-books are embraced in the 
public-school libraries of the State. This number is 
receiving annual additions averaging not less than a 
hundred thousand. In Wisconsin no school is without 
school libraries. All purchases from funds derived 
from the levy of the ten cents per capita tax must 
be expended in the purchase of books from the of- 
ficial list biennially distributed from the office of the 
State Superintendent of Schools. The law now re- 
quires that the county superintendent shall select the 


books and attend to the distribution to the several 
rural schools in such county, the selection, however, 
being required from the official list compiled in the 
office of the State Superintendent of Schools. This 
has resulted in a vastly more intelligent distribution 
of the library fund. Where the population is sparse, 
however, the ten cents per capita makes a very small 
fund for expenditure each year. In many of these 
schools the library consists of not more than a dozen 
or twenty books. The increasing tendency to con- 
solidation of districts, by providing transportation 
facilities to pupils whose homes are at a considerable 
distance, will serve in the end to neutralize this dis- 
advantage. 

With the growth of many of the high-school and 
rural-school libraries has come a very marked de- 
mand for aid in organizing such libraries along 
modern methods. This demand is being met in co- 
operation with the staff of the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission. Many of the high-school libraries are 
being admirably catalogued by trained library workers, 
and in a number of instances special rooms have been 
set aside, and trained librarians have been placed in 
charge of the collections of books to aid and advise 
teachers in the reference work that naturally centres 
there. A manual of instruction has been issued by 
the State superintendent, with the co-operation of the 
Library Commission, aiming to give to those schools 
whose resources will not permit the employment of 
trained workers data for cataloguing and classifying 
their libraries as well as it is possible to do without 
expert assistance. The field workers of the Library 
Commission have begun the visitation of such libraries 
to give personal advice and help in schools so situated. 
High schools that are located in places where no 
public libraries exist are being materially helped in 
debate and thesis work by means of material gathered 
by the Library Commission of the State and circu- 
lated through its travelling-library department. 

At present most of the country schools have a card 
catalogue of the books in the school library, and the 
teacher in assigning a lesson asks her pupils to re- 
port on certain topics which are discussed in books 
to be found in the school library. The card catalogue 
answers for the pupils the questions as to books and 
pages where the information is to be found. It will 
be seen that this wider reading on the subject-matter 
of the lesson develops the habit of investigation and 
indepefident thinking before arriving at conclusions— 
a habit valuable both to the individual and to society. 

Of equal importance with the library books intended 
to supplement the condensed statements of the text- 
books are the books intended for general reading, such 
as books of travel and adventure, fairy-stories, stories 
of animal life, and works of fiction. This general 
reading is, as a rule, done at home, the pupils being 
allowed to draw books from the school library and 
retain them two weeks. Pupils are asked to make re- 
ports on some of the books read. As these reports 
must of necessity be condensed and are criticised by 
the teacher, the pupil comes to look for the substance 
of what he reads. Thus the habit of reading with 
discrimination is formed. 

The township library list contains some books suit- 
able for the teacher to read to the pupils who are 
not advanced enough in reading to read even the 
simplest library books. By reading to such children 
interesting stories there is aroused in them a desire 
to advance in their reading-classes, so that they may 
be able to read the books which have so aroused their 
interest. This desire has lightened the mechanics of 
reading; but better than this, it gives to children in 
the most impressionable years the right attitude 
toward reading. 

Through the school libraries the habit of reading 


is formed; through the travelling libraries and the 
city libraries this habit formed in school is continued 
in later life. 

Travelling libraries have furnished the means for 
the establishment of farmers’ clubs, local literary and 
debating societies. Books on good roads,. forestry, 
American and English literature, United States _his- 
tory, circulate extensively in Wisconsin. According 
to the Library Commission, the sort of reading-matter 
desired in different communities varies widely. In 
the southern and older part of the State the books 
must be of a solid nature and up to date as to pub- 
lication. In the northern part of the State com- 
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munities distant from rural free-delivery routes fail 
to read the book reviews, hence are better satisfied 
with the older publications. With the establishment 
of “parcels post,” readers along -rural free-delivery 
lines will be able to secure more literature than at 
present, and the reading of valuable literature will 
supersede in a large measure the reading of cheap 
and trashy books. 

As Wisconsin is the most polyglot State in the 
Union, the demand among the foreign element for 
simple books of history, travel, and government is 
very great. Books in simple form that have to do 
with the workings of the government, the life of the 
ruling President, and other matters of current interest 
are extremely popular. There are many foreigners, 
however, who come to America too late in life to learn 
English at all. These would be deprived of reading- 
matter were it not for the custom of our Library 
Commission to send out such books in their own 
tongue. These travelling libraries are collections of 
from twenty-five to one hundred volumes sent out from 
some central repository and exchanged at frequent in- 
tervals. 

Last year, of all the States in the Union which re- 
ported on travelling libraries, Wisconsin stood first 
with a circulation of 122,093. This State was the 
third to adopt this method for bringing wholesome 
books to the people in the country. At the present 
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This post-office is one of the distributing stations for travelling libraries 
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in a country store, showing a travelling library on its shelf 
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Books for the pupils in a one-room rural school 


time the Wisconsin Free Library Commission has 
charge of 563 of these little libraries, the books reach- 
ing more than 62,000 people in the isolated districts 
of the State. The travelling library may be made 
a valuable adjunct to rural schools. In ore country 
district, where a library is located in a house adjoin- 
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ing the school, the children were gathered under the 
trees at noontime by one of the older pupils, who read 
many books aloud to them. 

With the establishment of “ parcels post” will come 


the inauguration of “from public library to house de- 
livery ” of books, enabling farmers to secure individual 
volumes on the topics of the day. Through this 
method of establishment an inquirer need not wait 
more than twenty-four hours for the receipt of the 
latest works on the world’s advancement. 

One of the most significant movements of the present 
day in Wisconsin is that which has for its object the 
education of the adult population. The day is happily 
past when the last day of school for any individual 
is his educational day of judgment. We now have 
the university of the people in which every citizen 
should take a post-graduate course, no matter at what 
stage in his educational career he left the public 
school. This university of the people consists of 
the newspaper, the magazine, the periodical for the 
various trades and professions, the free public library, 
the correspondence schools, and other agencies of en- 
lightenment. The newspaper we have in every home. 
The magazine reaches every community. Every oc- 
cupation has publications especially devoted to its in- 
terests. The free public library is now within reach 
of the great majority of the people of this country. 
Correspondence schools to-day enroll countless thou- 
sands. All these agencies, whose great function it is 
to educate the adult population, depend for their suc- 
cess upon the desire of the people to read and upon 
their ability to read with discrimination, It is this 
desire and this ability which the school library, right- 
ly used, will call into existence. 

With these conclusions in mind, the successful 
growth and development of school libraries in Wis- 
consin which have marked the last twenty-one years 





OA MAGNIFICENT new armory, the 
finest for militia in the world and 
splendidly equipped in every re- 
spect, was dedicated in the city of 
Buffalo, New York, on May Ist. It 
We raises the standard of excellence in 

Se, SEX the construction of National Guard 
sia N Sy headquarters, and sets an example 

‘AJ and ideal to be striven for by every 
regiment of militia in the country. It is emblematic 
of the zeal and untiring efforts of Brevet Major-Gen- 
eral Samuel M. Welch, commander of the Sixty-fifth 
Regiment, N. G. N. Y., who has at last gained his long- 
cherished desire to erect a large and completely 
equipped armory for his regiment and for the citizens 
of Buffalo. For nearly fourteen years he has been 
urging this project and, when he had found a suitable 
location for the building, his enthusiasm overcame 








tion within its room. The office and the store-room 
for the quartermaster-sergeant are also on this floor, 
while above are the company parlors, officers’ quarters, 
and the first sergeant’s office. In pavilions outside 
the main building are the engine-rooms, the mess hall, 
and the kitchens. By this unique arrangement, hall- 
ways have been eliminated. 

On the ground floor of the administration section 
of the armory are a women’s reception-room, a squad 
drill-room, office, and store-room of the quartermas- 
ter’s department, armorer’s office, gymnasium, billiard- 
room, and library. The hospital corps, the offices and 
quarters of the field and staff officers, and a lecture- 
room, with a seating capacity of 438, occupy the third 
floor. The basement of this part of the building will 
probably be most appreciated by the men of the regi- 
ment. Six splendid bowling-alleys have been in- 
stalled there, and a swimming-pool, 28 by 60. feet, 
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The travelling library in a Wisconsin farmhouse 


cannot but be viewed with gratification by every 
friend of enlightenment and progress. Wisconsin is 
rapidly preparing to educate all the people all the | 
time. 





500 gallons 


engine-room, having a capacity of per 


minute. 
The dedication of the 


armory took place in the 


presence of Major-General Charles F. Roe, command- 
ing Division, N. G. N. Y., and his staff; Brigadier- 


Generals Lloyd and Eddy, N. G. N. Y., and General 
Otter, chief of staff of the Canadian militia forces. 
At the conclusion of the ceremonies the building was 
open for the inspection of the guests, and there was 
nothing but compliments for these new quarters of the 
Sixty-fifth. 

The history of this old Buffalo regiment dates as far 
back as 1848, when its organization occurred, and 
until the outbreak of the Civil War it was composed 
of eight companies of infantry, one troop of cavalry, 
and one battery of field artillery. On June 19, 1863, 
the Sixty-fifth entered the service of the United 
States, and was immediately marched to Harrisburg, 

















The armory, which is located in Buffalo and was recently dedicated, is the largest National Guard structure in this country 


all obstacles which ordinarily might have prevented 
the accomplishment of his plan, and the handsome 
new structure is the result. 

The site of the armory occupies the highest ground 
within the city limits of Buffalo, and is bounded by 
Michigan, Best, and North streets, having a frontage 
of 578 feet and a depth of 780 feet. A better estimate 
of this size may be gained by calling it, approximately, 
ten and one-half acres. This great area was invalu- 
able for the erection of a building which might be 
arranged for the performance of the maximum amount 
of work in the shortest time possible. It makes for 
the efficiency of the soldier. 

With its walls of white Medina sandstone, the archi- 
tectural effect is that of the Norman style of the 
eleventh century, modernized, and gives it a particu- 
larly massive, and yet artistic, appearance. The ex- 
terior measurements of the building are, length 500 
feet, and width 361 feet, occupying just three and four- 
tenths acres. In the aggregate of the several floors, 
the surface space is seven and three-quarters acres. 
The drill hall, 240 by 336 feet, is flanked on each side 
by six company locker-rooms which open directly upon 
the drill floor. Their exceptional size, 31 by 42 feet, 
allows the entire company to be assembled in forma- 


with adequate shower-baths completes the equipment. 
The depth of the tank is graduated, ranging from 
four and one-half feet at one end to seven feet nine 
inches at the other. 

Beneath the drill hall is a rifle range 100 yards long, 
paving three targets and three separate pistol ranges, 
twenty-five, fifty, and seventy-five yards in length, 
respectively. Parallel hallways run on each side of 
this range, connecting with the company store-rooms, 
and they are of suitable dimensions to admit of the 
passage of an army wagon and team. By this means 
all equipage and baggage may be packed or unloaded 
entirely under cover of the building and as directly 
as possible. 

The new armory possesses its own lighting plant, 
complete in every particular, and the illumination is 
provided for by 7,500 sixteen-candle-power incandes- 
cent lamps and eleven are lights. A battery of four 
high-pressure boilers, three engines, and three dynamos 
furnish al] the power necessary. The vacuum system 
of heating employed throughout the building is most 
economical, using the exhaust steam and thereby sav- 
ing much coal. Adequate fire protection is afforded 
by an equipment of 40 stand-pipes, each carrying 100 
feet of hose, and connected with a fire-pump in the 
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Pennsylvania, to aid in checking the vietorious Con- 
federate forces under General Lee. It served in the 
Gettysburg campaign until July 15th, taking part in 
its terrible three days’ battle, but was then ordered 
to New York City to assist in suppressing the Draft 
riots. When this had been accomplished it returned 
to Buffalo, and was mustered out on July 30, 1863. 

In October of the following year practically the 
whole of this regiment was again mustered into the 
United States Army under the name of the 187th 
Regiment, New York Volunteers, and with a strength 
of about 700 men. Before the end of the month it 
joined the forces of General Grant, who was then 
engaged in laying siege to Petersburg, Virginia. 
When the war ended the regiment was mustered out 
on the Ist of July, 1865. 

The Governor of New York State assembled the 
Sixty-fifth regiment on April 26, 1898, to learn 
whether it would serve in the Spanish-American War, 
and 90.10 per cent. of its membership volunteered. 
They were accepted two days later, and reorganized 
as a_ twelve-company regiment, with one additional 
company attached during the term in the field. Its 
service lasted from May 17th until November 19, 
1898, when it was mustered out. 
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Slaveholding Americans 


A REPLY TO CRITICS 


Mr. HerMAN WHITAKER, who has lived 
upon rubber plantations in tropical Mexi- 
co, has published a novel, The Planter, 
which presents a most startling picture 
of the condition of the laborers and the 
industry. In their way his descriptions 
are as impressive as anything in Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin or Ramona, Mr. Whitaker’s 
accuracy has been impeached by certain 
critics, and in reply he has written the 
following statement: 


“It has been truly said that we learn 
more history from our novels than our 
text-books. One might almost add that 
our fiction exercises a wider influence, is 
more powerful to mould public opinion, 
than the pronouncements of our parlia- 
ments. In view of this influence it be- 
hooves a writer to go slowly over new 
ground, and to make certain that while 
depicting life his book reflects the truth. 
Never ought he to be more careful than 
when exaggeration or distortions may re- 
act harmfully upon living persons or en- 
terprises still existent. Once sure of. his 
facts, however, it is equally incumbent 
upon him to hew to the line, let the 
chips fall where they may. 

“As to the view of the Mexican rubber 
industry given in The Planter, it may 
fairly be claimed that the failure or sus- 
pension of over two hundred companies 
in the last three years. justifies the verdict 


delivered by Ewing, that the ‘ rubber 
culture is individual business and does 


not lend itself to company management.’ 
Such a disastrous record, involving loss 
to many thousands, might be. accepted 
with a certain amount of philosophy had 
it rid us of its cause—the rascally pro- 
moter. Unfortunately, his failure in one 
field merely directs his steps to another. 
The rise of new companies proves that 
he is still with us, and will be until 
public opinion forces a law to end_ his 
baneful activities. : 

“ Turning from his fraud and chicanery 
to darker acts, it is no exaggeration to 
say that the ‘contract-labor system’ on 
plantations owned by Americans is the 
worst form of slavery that this world 
has ever seen. Contrary to the opinion 
of the critic, who thought that its cruel- 
ties had been accentuated to procure an 
artistic effect, a very real indignation had 
to be continually repressed during the 
writing of The Planter in order that it 
might not read like a calendar of crime. 
The facts are unprintable; they transcend 
belief. The statement that every violent 
crime has been, is being, and will be 
again perpetrated in the galeras of Amer- 
ican plantations comes well within the 
truth. 

* Worse even than the lot of the miser- 
able enganchar has been that of the Yaqui 
~-the Yaqui who, after centuries of strug- 
gle and for no other crime than _ patriot- 
ism, has been sold into perpetual slavery 





OF “THE PLANTER” 


to the planters of Chiapas and Yucatan; 
sold to a servitude of so vile a reputa- 
tion that fifteen men and women jumped 
overboard in transit to Campeachy from 
Vera Cruz last year, choosing death be- 
fore its torrid rigors. In the last four 
years five thousand Yaquis — farmers, 
laborers, miners—have been expatriated 
under conditions that were rendered un- 
necessarily cruel by the spite of brutal 
Mexican soldiers. Rounded up in scores, 
while their men were off at the mines, 
women have been taken away on the 





trains. In the general round-ups wives 
were separated from husbands, sisters 


from brothers, children from mothers— 
infant babes were torn from the breast 
and left behind on the ground, while their 
mothers were driven away. The deporta- 
tion was carried out with absolute brutal- 
ity, and in accordance with a policy that 
aimed at the scattering of tribes and 
families. Taken all in all, the tragedy 
of the Yaquis is perhaps without a 
parallel in American history. 


“In conclusion: Other critics have 
questioned whether, if aroused, an in- 
dignant American opinion could affect 


abuses that obtain across our southern 
frontier. It could—in two ways. First, 
by the intervention of stockholders in 
American companies, who have been 
hitherto in ignorance of labor conditions 
upon their plantations. Second, by re- 
action upon Mexican public opinion. 
Nations which are rising to a_ higher 
plane are invariably exceedingly sensitive 
to foreign opinion, and this is especially 
true of Mexico, whose government and 
people keep always an imitative eye upon 
their northern neighbor. In that coun- 
try at this late date abuses, such as the 
*contract-labor’ and Yaqui slave systems, 
could only exist in a hole and corner. 
When the Mexican government realizes 
that they stand forth in the open light 
of day, it will speedily make an end by 
enforcing in the tropics the law and 
order that obtains all over the.‘ Plateau.’ 
RG We 

Mr. Whitaker, who wrote from_ per- 
sonal observation, has received many let- 
ters endorsing his descriptions, and 
among others the affidavit which is re- 
produced below: 


ALBERNI, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
March 30th, 1909. 

This is to certify that I, William F. 
Gibson, late labor contractor to the Isa- 
bella Plantation Company, Rio Colorado, 
State of Oaxaca, Mexico, have read the 
novel, The Planter, written by Herman 
Whitaker, and having so read, hereby de- 
clare that the abuses of the contract- 
labor system as therein set forth are not 
exaggerated. On the contrary, the sys- 
tem as it really exists is much worse 
than depicted in the book. In regard to 
the rubber situation, I also declare that 





A Pennsylvania Mastodon 


THe largest mastodon tusk ever dis- 
covered was recently found imbedded in 
the bank of the Allegheny River, near the 
city of Pittsburg. The tusk is in a re- 
markable state of preservation, measures 
nine feet four inches from root to tip, 
and is gracefully curved. At the thickest 
part its circumference is twenty-three 
inches, while the total weight of the great 





fossil ivory is two hundred and ninety- 
seven pounds. : 

Never before have the remains of the 
mastodon been found so far south, and 
therefore an entirely new field is opened 
for scientific research. The Carnegie Mu- 
seum has instituted an exploration of the 
Allegheny district in the hope of recover- 
ing the entire skeleton of the mastodon. 

















This gives an idea of the great size of the tusk 
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the said Herman Whitaker, in the said 
book, has neither under nor over estimated 
its fraudulent aspects and future pros- 


pects. WILLIAM F. GIBSON. 
Given before me on the 3d day of 
April, 1909. 
[Seal] A. W. Nerit, Notary Public. 


The Disappearance of the 
Maine Salmon 


A DECADE ago the Penobscot River in 
Maine was noted for its wonderful salmon- 
fishing, thousands of these magnificent fish 
being taken with a fly each year within 
the very city limits of Bangor; but now 
such an occurrence is unheard of, and the 
sportsmen seek other waters. The market 
supply of salmon is caught in great weirs 
which are: built along the river between 
Searsport and Bangor, and it is this whole- 
sale method of capture that has been the 
main factor in the process of extermi- 
nating Maine’s great food fish. If the 
yearly catch continues to decrease the loss 
will be keenly felt, because the Penobscot 
salmon is especially desirable on account 
of the delicate flavor and close grain of 
its flesh. 

There are several other causes, in addi- 
tion to that of the weirs, which have com- 
bined to destsoy the Maine salmon. The 
pulp mills which line the river banks 
above Bangor drain their acids and waste 
into the Penobscot and poison its waters. 
It has been said that the eel, which is 


.an exceptionally hardy fish, cannot live 


within two miles of such a mill. The 
illegal method of dynamiting a stream 
when the fish have congregated at the 
spawning - beds has also been most de- 
structive. 

The good intentions of those fishermen 
who caused Pushaw Lake to be stocked 
with black bass, the peer of American 
game fishes, have been extremely detri- 


mental to the welfare of the salmon. 
These voracious fish were not content to 
remain in their lake and devour the 


perch and pickerel, but they found their 
way through brooks and streams to the 
head waters of the Penobscot, and these 
have played havoe with the millions of 
salmon fry which the State and the 
United States fisheries have planted an- 
nually. With these many enemies to 
guard against, it appears as though the 
Penobscot salmon were doomed. 





The Proposed French 
Revenue Tax 


AFTER a discussion of two years and a 
half, the French Assembly, by a large ma- 
jority, passed the revenue-tax bill which 
has been so hotly advocated and contested 
throughout the country. The new tax is 
to take the place of the various direct 
state taxes hitherto collected. The De- 
partment and the Commune taxes are not 
affected by this measure. 

The new iaw directs assessment by four 
classes, according to the source of revenue. 
And, furthermore, the rate of taxation 
varies, according to the amount of revenue. 

The sources of revenue are arranged in 
four classes: (1) From wages; salaries; 
fees of doctors, lawyers, and other liberal 
professions; pay of teachers; office-hold- 
ers; ete. (2) From manufacture; trade; 
commerce; ete. (3) From investments; 
stocks; bonds; mortgages; ete. (4) From 
agriculture. 

Every citizen is obliged to file a declara- 
tion of the total amount of his revenue 
and the source from which this revenue 
is received, as well as of the amount of 
his expenses, and to make a list of all 
his stocks, bonds, mortgages, real and 
personal property, the amount of his cash 
in the bank, giving a full and complete 
declaration, any error in which will sub- 
ject him to enormous fines. 

Where a person has an income of $500, 
of which $125 is the amount of his wages, 
$125 is the result of an interest in a store, 
$125 is from investment, and $125 is from 
agriculture, he would pay the total amount 
of $1.13 as a wage-earner, $3.75 as a mer- 
chant, $14.97 as a capitalist, and $1.13 as 
a farmer, making a total of $20.98. As- 
suming, however, that the income is from 
one source only, the taxation would be as 
follows: 

On a yearly revenue of $125 wage- 
earners would pay $1.13; merchants, 
$3.75; eapitalists, $14.97; farmers, $1.13. 

On a revenue of $250 wage - earners 
would pay $2.25; merehants, $8.12; capi- 
talists, $29.75; farmers, $26.37. 


On a revenue of $500 wage - earners 
would pay $5.50; merchants, $18.75; 


capitalists, $59.50; farmers, $59.12. 

On a revenue of $1,000 wage - earners 
would pay $11; merchants, $47; capital- 
ists, $119: farmers, $134.55. 

On a revenue of $2,000 wage - earners 
would pay $54.60; merchants, $132.40; 
capitalists, $248; farmers, $354.50. 

On a revenue of $5,000 wage - earners 
would pay $262.50; merchants, $425; 
capitalists, $695; farmers, $974. 








On a revenue of $10,000 wage-earners 
would pay $708; merchants, $1,000; capi- 
talists, $1,540; farmers, $2,189. 

On a revenue of $20,000 wage-earners 


would pay $1,600; merchants, $2,150; 
capitalists, $3,230; farmers, $4,740. 

The large farmer seems to be aimed at 
particularly, although he is somewhat 
favored, as his taxable income from agri- 
culture is four-fifths of his real income. 
That is, if he earns $1,250 by farming, he 
will be taxed as having an income of 
$1,000 from agriculture. 

What would our American 
think of such taxes? 


farmers 





A Market for Rat-skins 


Evrore has discovered a scheme for 
holding in check the prolific rat. Various 
industries have created a demand in Lon- 
don alone for rat-skins that amounts to 
very nearly two hundred thousand dollars 
a year, and there is every indication that 
the consumption of this material will in- 
crease. Book-binding, photograph frames, 
purses, and thumbs for ladies’ gloves are 
among the uses to which the skins are put. 

After the passing of the rat Act in 
Denmark last year, the great body of un- 
employed laborers took immediate advan- 
tage of the bill, and the individual rat- 
eatcher’s earnings averaged between seven 
ty-five and ninety cents per day. It is 
estimated that the damage ‘by rats in 
England amounts annually to many mill- 
ion dollars, so that any inducement to 
promote their capture should be encour- 
aged as far as possible. 





REDUCE THE CARES 
of housekeeping. One decidedly practical way is to 
use Borpen’s Prertess Branp Evaporatep MILK 
in all cooking where milk or cream is required. Results 
will be more satisfactory than with most “fresh” milk. 
The convenience and economy will please you. Dilute 
PgerR-LEss MILK with water to any desired richness. ,.*, 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN'’S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 25 cents a box. «*e 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Most soaps clog 
the skin pores by 
the fats and free 
alkali in their com- 
position. 

Pears’ is quickly 
rinsed off. leaves 
the pores open and 
the skin soft and 


cool. 
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DELICIOUS — REFRESHING 
THIRST-QUENCHING 











Everywhere 








Wisdom. 
As your teeth are wanted 
to last—for time to come— 
begin at once their daily 
antiseptic cleahsing with 


Calvert's 


Carbolic Tooth Powder. 


Price from 15cts. Sample and booklet from Park & 
Tilford, 927 Broadway, New York. 

Makers: F. C. Calvert & Co., Manchester, England. 
ian Depot : 349 Dorchester Street West, Montreal. 









































































HE past few years has seen a 
great increase in the volume of 


security dealings between ourselves 
and the Old World. With the doub- 
ling of our foreign trade in the 
(| last decade, the financial relation- 
ship between American and Euro- 
pean banking-houses has been be- 
coming continually closer, and as a 
consequence international trading in securities has been 
greatly , facilitated. ‘‘ Hiow’s the London market?” is 
about the first question the broker is apt to ask when 
he comes down to his office in the morning. And 
with good reason, for there are times when “ Lon- 
don *—through the London market is concentrated 
most of Europe’s business in American securities— 
is absolutely the dominant influence in shaping the 
course of our markets. 

To get to the real root of the reason why “ London ” 
is the influence it is, it is necessary to go back of the 
day-to-week or week-to-week speculation in “ Ameri- 
cans” by the foreigners, to the time when American 
enterprise was -dependent upon European capital. 
jack in the thirties and forties, when our railways 
hegan to come into existence, it was foreign money 
with which they were built. After the discovery of 
gold in ’47 we were in a little better position to 
further enterprise with our own money, but so great 
was the development of the country that our own 
financial resources were pitifully inadequate, and 
foreign capital kept pouring into the United States. 
Fresh inducements to the foreign investor, while the 
West and Northwest were being opened up, accelerated 
the flow, until the amount of Europe’s capital invested 
in American enterprise amounted to probably over two 
billion dollars. 

With all the changes and consolidations and re- 
organizations which have taken place, the bulk of 
this foreign capital has remained steadily in Amer- 
ican securities, and constitutes what may be called 
Europe’s “ fixed” investment. Now the mere exist- 
ence of this huge foreign investment means continuous 
international trading in our securities. There are, in 
the first place, the maturities to be considered—the 
fact that of this great mass of bonds large amounts 
are falling due all the time—which in itself necessi- 
tates a reinvestment business which has amounted in 
certain years to hundreds of millions of dollars. 
After that, there are all the refunding and replacing 
operations and the retirement of old bonds by new 
issues, transactions which necessarily result in continu- 
ous dealings of great magnitude. 

So that on the foundation of the fixed foreign in- 
vestment in American stocks and bonds there is raised 
the superstructure of what might be called the float- 
ing investment—much as though an individual owned 
and held a large block of some kind of security, and 
then traded continuously in lesser amounts of the same 
thing. This is the idea which, if kept well in mind, 
will go a long way toward making clear the extent 
and nature of the financial relationship between the 
markets of the Old World and our own. 

As a market influence, the fixed foreign investment 
in “ Americans” is of far less importance than the 
floating investment, mainly because it takes a violent 
disturbance or change in economic conditions here to 
dislodge any: considerable quantity of our bonds perma- 
nently held on the other side. During a ruction such 
as oceurred in 1907, it is true, foreign-held bonds, 
which have lain untouched for a score of years per- 
haps, are sold in this market. During such a period 
as early 1908, again, when the best corporation bonds 
in the world were selling to net five per cent., the 
foreign fixed investment is likely to be largely added 
to. But these times when the inducements are strong 
enough to make the managers of the big foreign 
estates in which so many American bonds are held 














EUROPE’S INFLUENCE ON OUR SECURITY MARKETS 
By Franklin Escher 


sell or buy in quantity are rare. Episodes and phases 
over which our financial press works itself up to a 
high pitch of excitement go entirely unnoticed on the 
other side of the water, and the main body of the 
holdings of ‘‘ Americans ” remains unchanged. 

jut with the floating investment the case is en- 
tirely different. Out of the closeness of our financial 
relationship with foreign banking-houses there has 
originated a perfectly enormous volume of speculative 
and semi-investment dealing in securities. There is 
never a day when the international trading in our 
stocks and bonds does not run up into the millions, 
and at times there are continuous currents of securi- 
ties running from one market to the other. London 
being the funnel into which most of Europe’s business 
in American securities is directed, that market is the 
point of primary importance in its relation to our 
own. We do a certain amount of business direct with 
such points as Paris, Berlin, and Amsterdam, but the 
great volume of Europe’s orders are cabled to the 
British capital and executed there, or from there. 

International security-trading of this kind divides 
itself naturally into three classes. First come the 
operations, sometimes of a semi-investment, but more 
often of an out-and-out speculative character, which 
the international banking-houses here carry out in 
connection with their European correspondents. After 
that there is the class of trading which results from 
the buying and selling done by the great European 
Investment Associations. Finally there is the con- 
tinuous trading in both stocks and bonds which is 
hound to occur between any two great centres in close 
connection where large amounts of the same security 
are dealt in—* arbitraging” in one form or another. 

With regard to the speculative transactions in 
American securities carried on by the foreign houses 
and their clients, it can be said that their extent has 
become very much greater than most people imagine. 
There have been times during the past few months, in 
fact, when operations of this kind have come pretty 
near being a dominant note in the market. Suppose, 
for instance, that the partners of one of the foreign 
banking-houses make up their mind that a move can 
easily be worked in some particular stock. If the 
house is one of a dozen or more prominent firms who 
go in for this sort of thing, it will probably have no 
trouble in getting several houses abroad to join it in 
the movement. Arrangements are easily completed 
by cable. The New York house is to engineer the 
actual operation and supply itself with all the cash 
it needs by drawing sixty or ninety day bills of ex- 
change on its friends in Europe. That will allow two 
months, or three months, as the case may be, in which 
to complete the deal, without putting up any actual 
money. 

Just here lies the importance of these foreign opera- 
tions in our market, and the reason why they can be 
-arried on to so great an extent without anybody 
being able to trace the buying or selling to its true 
source. There are no banks with whom the stocks 
bought are being deposited, and who know of the 
loans being made on them. There are no loans being 
made at all. And yet the managing house here can 
supply itself with unlimited amounts of capital (al- 
ways providing its credit is good) by simply drawing 
and drawing on its foreign friends. After three 
months these bills, of course, will come due and have 
to be “ covered ”—but usually, long before that, the 
whole operation is closed. If not, the bills are 
simply renewed for another ninety days. The ability 
te thus finance their operations without running the 
risk of showing their hand in the loan market here, 
is one of the most effective weapons in the hands of 
the foreign operators. 

The great ‘‘ Investment Associations” on the other 
side, too, are responsible for continuous buying and 
selling in our market. There are a number of these 


organizations, many of them in Holland, whose main 
business is to deal in American securities. In most 
cases it is speculation, pure and simple, in which 
they are engaged, but speculation of such a kind and 
carried on in such a way, that they make money out 
of it. The people who put their money into these 
associations know exactly for what purpose it will 
be used. They have faith in the managing officials, 
and judging from the success and growth of these 
organizations, their faith is not misplaced, 

The recently published lists of leading stockholders 
in American railway systems disclosed the extent to 
which these foreign associations hold our shares. 
There is nothing hasty or ill-judged about their opera- 
tions. There is no delusion on the part of their hard- 
headed managers that they can make money out of 
in-and-out trading. It is simply a case of having a 
definite idea as to when prices are low and then going 
in to buy. They look at the matter in a far more dis- 
passionate manner than we do, from a better per- 
spective; and consequently, make less mistakes. When 
prices get up, they are never obsessed with the idea 
that the advance will go on forever. They .know 
what they think Missouri, Kansas and Texas or 
Baltimore and Ohio are worth, and when the price 
gets there they sell out. If the market keeps on 
going up—very well, they are content to wait until it 
comes down again. Then they go in and buy again. 

The third class of operation consists in the minute- 
to-minute “arbitraging” between two markets, by 
which the parity is continuously maintained; also of 
the more deliberate trading in bonds by which bids 
and offers are kept on the same level in both markets. 
“ Arbitraging” in the ordinary use of the word 
means the taking quick advantage of any slight dif- 
ference in quotations between, savy, London and New 
York. Sometimes, when some influence bears more 
heavily on one market than on the other, it is pos- 
sible to make quarter and even half points, and at 
such times trading often becomes very heavy. These 
trades, however, being immediately closed off at both 
ends, have but little effect on prices. 

The same thing is true of the arbitraging in the 
open bond market. There are houses here and in 
London employing high-salaried men whose _ sole 
business it is to keep in touch with bond-market con- 
ditions and quotations in both markets. Should some 
one here, for instance, offer a block of bonds, say at 
par, when one of these international bond men knows 
of a bid of par and a quarter in London, the bond man 
will snap up the bonds offered and sell them out on 
the other side. This is a kind of business going on 
on an enormous scale and all the time; it must be 
so to maintain the parities between the two markets. 
There are influences continually arising which bear 
on one market more heavily than the other, and 
which, unless there were present this balancing influ- 
ence of a force of keen and ever alert arbitrageurs, 
would be continually disturbing the parity of the two 
markets. As it is, it is just about as unusual for 
quotations of active issue to differ materially in Lon- 
don and New York as it is for them to differ ma- 
terially between New York and Philadelphia. 

The place, then, which should be given to “ London ” 
in calculating the relative importance of outside in- 
fluences on our market is that of a permanent holder 
of a vast quantity of our securities, disposed to trade 
continuously with us. and unceasingly in the closest 
touch with financial conditions here. Through the 
long slow waves of foreign buying or selling there at 
times swirl contrary cross-currents strong enough to 
register some astonishing changes on the log of prices. 
The original investment on which to trade is there, 
and the money is there—at times like the present in 
almost unlimited amount. Under the circumstances, 
it would be a strange thing if so powerful an influ- 
ence failed to be making itself continually apparent: 





The Engineer Who 
Was Afraid 


(Continued from page 23.) 

ithe way to eternity. It was a sight that made me 
want to shout. We'd crossed the bridge, and was com- 
ing to a standstill on the other side, clear of the fire 
and smoke. We were already a train’s length from 
the end of the bridge, and there was sunshine and 
warbling birds in the trees. I just felt like getting 
out and picking flowers to relieve my feelings. 

Of course, Jim had saved the whole train-load, for 
if we'd ever stopped midway on that bridge we'd all 
been burnt to cinders, and then— 

But where was Jim?—not in the cab! No, he was 
climbing down and running like a wild deer back over 
that track toward the blazing bridge. Before any one 
of them Pullmans opened to let out its swarming 
crowd of excited and much-distressed passengers, Jim 
was a hundred feet out on the trestle, apparently try- 
ing to get burnt alive straddling the charred timbers. 
Then he seemed to think better of it and turned back. 

1 had the whole excited maudlin crowd to face, and 
their fool questions and hysterics made me sick. 1 
pointed to Jim, who by this time was back on solid 
ground and was now sliding down the embankment to 
the river. I couldn’t guess any better than the rest of 
‘em what nonsense he was up to; but when the presi- 
dent had extricated himself from the heap of disorgan- 
ized humanity, and took in the condition of the burn- 
ing bridge, he let in a little light on the subject and 
inade everybody wish they were back home in their 
little beds. He shuddered and shivered, and turned 





the color of faded wall-paper with an attack of 
biliousness. Then he says, in what Jack calls a heroic 
stage whisper: 

“The other section!—and my wife!” 

Every one of us—every one except Jim—had clean 
forgotten, in the excitement, the second section of the 
train following close upon our heels, and here was 
the old bridge tottering under its own weight. God! 
how we quivered and shook and gasped, and some of 
the men groaned, and one old chap squealed outright, 
while the women of the party sobbed and laughed 
hysterically. I guess every one of us was moist and 
sloppy around the peepers. We were about the biggest 
lot of sheep that ever got lost in a snow-storm with- 
out a leader. Everybody else looked to his neighbor 
for a word of comfort, but nobody got it. 

But Jim!—why, God bless his old soul!—Jim, who’d 
lost his nerve ten years before, and was only con- 
sidered a broken-down railroad wreck, a superannu- 
ated hero, and of little account except to run a slow 
old local—Jim had remembered, and was doing the 
only possible thing, while the rest of us were standing 
around working ourselves up to a pitch of frenzied ex- 
citement to witness the horrible holocaust impending. 
Down that embankment he stumbled, rolling, wad- 
dling, running, but always getting ahead. Then into 
the icy river he plunged, puffing and snorting like an 
old grampus, but always making progress toward the 
opposite side. Dripping and shivering, he clambered 
up the shore, shook the water from his hair, and for 
a moment stood gasping and panting; but only for a 
few heart-beats, and then up and at it again. We 
watched him until the pall of smoke closed around and 
swallowed him up. 

Then we stood in silence, waiting and shivering 
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with apprehension and nameless fear, not daring to 
say a word or look each other in the eyes. Some- 
where in the distance we heard the piercing shriek 
ot a locomotive. It sent a thrill of terror down our 
spine and made the strong men groan and hysterical 
women sob and laugh. Then silence again, while we 
waited and listened. One, two, three, we counted the 
seconds; then the minutes and the half minutes. The 
fire burned and roared fiercely and relentlessly; the 
old bridge swayed and a few flaming timbers dropped 
with a loud hiss into the river below. A spout of 
steam shot upward and merged itself in the smoke 
cloud bending down to meet it. A bird safe from the 
flame and smoke trilled a song; we instinctively looked 
up and wondered. 

The suspense reached almost the snapping-point, 
and still the bridge burned and the fragments hissed 
and spouted steam as they were flung into the stream. 
One of the warped and twisted rails fell from its 
sleepers and plunged heavily into the muddy water, 
throwing up a cloud of spray in the air. 

In the midst of this silent tragedy somebody drew a 
long breath and gasped aloud; another pointed, and 
all eyes were drawn by the motion; then slowly the 
shout began in a few wavering voices, but gaining 
volume as others joined in, until it roared and rever- 
berated among the hills and flung its echoes to the 
very summit of the Runt’s Horn. One man-flung his 
hat in the air; a woman fainted, and another threw 
herself in the arms of her escort and sobbed frantic- 
ally. The president dropped on his knees and bowed 
his head. 

On the opposite side of the river Jim was waving 
his greasy-black, water-soaked jacket. And a woman 
stood by his side, swinging a red parasol! 
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What the 





HARPER’S 


Composite Man Would 


Look Like 


BY HENRY 


WnheEN the first Parliament of Man as- 
sembles in the Federation of the World 
Capitol, many of the American deputies 
«vill undoubtedly suffer a severe shock 
to discover in what a minority white 
civilized man will be. 

Of every hundred deputies, each repre- 
senting an equal number of voters, there 
will be eight representatives from the 
United States, Canada, and Australasia, 
combined with the white populations of 
South America. These, with the twenty- 
five representatives from Europe, will 
make a total number of thirty-three, or 
practically one-third of the whole. There 
will be thirty-three ‘deputies from China, 
Korea, Japan, and the _ Philippines; 
twenty-two from India; six from the 
world’s negroes; five from Arabia, Af- 
ghanistan, Persia, and Mohammedan 
North Africa; and one to represent the 
pigmies, Bushmen, Australian savages, 
Ainos, and other races at the bottom of 
the human scale. 

In other words, thirty-three of the dep- 
uties will be of white complexion, rang- 


ing from a Swedish blond to a_ pro- 
nounced brunette, five will straddle the 


color line, seven will have faces of frank, 
ingenuous black, and_ fifty-five, repre- 
senting the populations of India and the 
Mongolians, will range all the way from 
black-brown to ochre. 

Can we, in reversal of the process by 
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Travelers 
in 
Foreign Countries 


can provide themselves with 
current funds and letters of 
introduction to the principal 
Bankers in all parts of the 
world through the use of our 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit 


Our Letters also provide 
means for the prompt forward. 
ing of mail, luggage and cables. 

Full particulars upon appli- 
cation. 


Redmond &.Co. 


507 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


33 Pine St., New York 


Cables ‘‘Mimosa,’’? New York 




















The Weekly Review 
aims to present the 
situation broadly as 
affected by current 
events in the business 
world. In this way it 
has been of advantage 
to correspondents in 
their own business, 
outside of the question 
of investment in securi- 
ties. Its more particu- 


The 

Weekly 
Financial 
Review ope gg 


The Review will, on application, be mailed 
regularly without charge to those interested 


Advice to Individual Investors 
Given on Request 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
(Members New York Stock Exchange) 
Bankers - 42 Broadway, New York 





9,059-Word 


Business Book Free 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our free illus- 
trated ——— Business Booklet which tells how 

riceless Business Experience, squeezed from the 
ives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men may be 
made yours—yours to boost your salary, to increase 
your profits. This free booklet deals with 
How to manage a business 
How to sell goods 

How to get money by mail 
How to buy at rock-bottom 
—How to collect money 
—How to stop cost leaks 
—How to train and handle men 







—How to devise office methods 

Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 

fn no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you on a 

der career, Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 

when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 
Send on your 9,059-word Booklet. Send to 

SYSTEM, Dept. 223-9, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chieago, Il}, 


PARADYNE 


which spectral analysis splits up the 
white light of the sun into its several 
constitutents, build up a composite man 
from these separate ingredients? 

His name, let us assume, is John Ram- 
sammy Chung. He resides in one of the 
maritime provinces of China, and his 
color is a mixture of lemon and bronze. 
His hair is black, with a slight wave, and 
it has a reddish tint in a strong light, 
due to his Irish progenitors. His height 
is some five feet four and a half inches, 
but he is stockily built and weighs rather 
more than an American of the same stat- 
ure. Thanks to modern hygiene, he will 
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live to the reasonable age of about 
fifty-five. 
John Ramsammy Chung earns about 


three dollars a week, upon which sum he 
supports a wife and three children—the 
fourth having died in infancy. This 
amount will not, of course, keep his 
household in luxury, but it provides them 
with their daily rations of rice and a 
modicum of canned beef. They sit before 
a board upon low stools, conversing in 
Esperanto, which is written pictorially 
by means of certain conventional signs— 
for, owing to divers methods of pronun- 
ciation and various alphabets, it was 
found impossible to write this universal 
tongue phonetically. Mr. Chung is, by 
occupation, a_ forage-dealer, supplying 
alfalfa and spineless cactus from his few 
acres to the surrounding breeders of 





draught donkoxen. 




















BASSADOR TO FRANCE, 


ANOTHER INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE 


THE MARRIAGE OF MISS MURIEL WHITE, THE DAUGHTER OF THE AMERICAN AM- 

TO COUNT HERMANN SCHERR-THOSS, LIEUTENANT IN THE 

FIRST CUIRASSIERS OF BRESLAU, WAS SOLEMNIZED AT SAINT JOSEPH’S CHURCH 
IN PARIS, ON APRIL 29TH 





The Daily News by Telephone 


In the city of Budapest, Hungary, there 
has been in successful operation during 
the past several years a news-telephone 
system whose efficient service has gained 
for it a great number of subscribers. The 
annual subscription is $7.31, which is 
paid quarterly in advance, and approxi- 
mately $8.50 is the charge of installation 
and removal, and this entitles the sub- 
seriber to two receivers. 

At 8.55 A.M. the daily service begins, 
when a buzzer, loud enough to be heard 
across a large room, announces the cor- 
rect time. An hour and a half later the 
programme of the day’s important events 
is given, and at ten and eleven o’clock the 
opening stock quotations and _ general 
news items come over the wire. A second 
announcement of the correct time, fol- 
lowed by parliamentary and general news, 
comes at noon, and forty-five minutes 
later there are quotations from the local, 
Vienna, and Berlin exchanges. Two 
o'clock brings more parliamentary and 
general topics of interest, and at 3 P.M. 
come the closing prices of stocks, the 
weather forecast, local personals and 
small items, and in winter the condition 
of the ice at various skating-places. Court 
and miscellaneous news is announced at 
4 p.M., and from 4.30 to 6.30 you may 
listen to military music from one of the 
gardens. In the evening there is a choice 
between the royal opera and one of the 
theatres, to be followed still later by 
music from one of the tzigane orchestras. 





A Prison Poultry-yard 


THE convicts at the MeNeil Island 
Federal Penitentiary, near Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, are operating a miniature foul- 
try-farm, from the proceeds of which 
books and periodicals are purchased, and, 
incidentally, there is secured a welcome 
relief from the endless routine of prison 
life. This experiment was made possible 
through the generosity of United States 
Marshal C. B. Hopkins, of Seattle, who 
financed the venture by an oytlay of a 
little more than one hundred dollars, 
which was the cost of stocking the plant. 

Chinese pheasants and Rouen all 
ducks were selected as the two varieties 
to be bred, and a beginning was made 
with a pair of ducks directly imported 
from France, their native home, and sev- 
eral fine specimens of the pheasant. Coops 
and runways were constructed in the 
most approved fashion, and through care- 
ful handling the “farm” now puts many 
birds on the market each year. 





The climate of Puget Sound is especial- 
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ly well adapted to the breeding of these 
birds, and there is always a ready sale for 
any surplus. The pheasants are gener- 
ally used to stock game -preserves, and 
the call ducks make splendid decoys to 
draw the wild fowl within gunshot of the 
hunter’s blind. 





A Battleship Truck Garden 


TurKEY has been having more than her 
share of publicity during the last six 
months with revolutionary, anti-revolu- 
tionary, and reactionary political parties 
that have kept the government in con- 
tinual turmoil and have troubled the heads 
of the great European Powers. Mean- 
while the Turkish navy has been reno- 
vated, and the investigation has disclosed 
a ludicrous state of inefficiency. 

The whole of the quarter-deck of one 
of the war-ships had been converted into 
a flourishing kitchen garden, and there 
was promise of an excellent crop of cab- 
bages and artichokes. The entire crew 
were interested in these agricultural pur- 
suits, for naturally a share in the fresh 
vegetables was more to be desired than 
empty honors gained by proficiency in 
seamanship only acquired through close 
application to naval duties. The state 
of the remainder of the Turkish ships 
may be left to the imagination. 





A Candidate for the Victoria 
Cross 


To voluntarily allow a dentist to ex- 
tract a perfectly sound tooth without 
taking gas during the operation, and to 
endure this ordeal purely in the interests 
of science, or, to be more exact, for the 
purpose of obtaining evidence against a 
man unqualified to practise dentistry, is 
the record of an English policeman. The 
dentist in question had evaded the clutches 
of the law for some months, and in order 
to have a case against him it was neces- 
sary to arrest him in the very act of 
illegally following his alleged profession. 
Finally the young policeman, whose name 
is withheld and who refuses the honors 
due such heroism, offered himself as the 
sacrifice. 

In order that the proceedings could 
be correctly noted, our hero was compelled 
to suffer the exquisite torture of parting 
with one healthy molar without the usual 
anesthetic. The amazement of the dentist 
may be imagined when the patient stepped 
from the operating-chair, displayed a 
warrant, and grimly placed him under 
arrest, 
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Irrigation 


HE AMERICAN 
WATER WORKS 
& GUARANTEE 
COMPANY, in addi- 
tion to controlling and 
operating 40 successful 
water-works plants in 
various parts of the 
country, has added 
greatly to the strength 
of its position by its 
irrigation operations in 
Southern Idaho, 





Its properties ~~ The 
Twin Falls North Side Land & Water Com- 
pany and the ‘Twin Falls Salmon River 
Land & Water Company have been, un- 
questionably, the most successful irrigation 
projects in the United States. 


Several million dollars have been expended 
in thoroughly modern and permanent irri- 
gation systems, and 300,000 acres of rich 
agricultural land is being supplied with 
water. 


All the work is done under Government and 
Staté supervision in strict compliance with 
the provisions of the United States Carey 
Act. 
These operations have largely in- 
creased the assets and earnings of the 
American Water Works and Guarantee 
Company and have added materially to 
the strength of its guarantee. 
Bonds issued by the Twin Falls North Side Land 
& Water Company and the Twin Falls Salmon 
River Land & Water Company are based on a lien 
sanctioned by the United States Government and 
the State of Idaho, and are further secured by a 
deposit of purchase money mortgages of individual 
owners, which are constantly increasing in value 
as the land is improved and the purchase pay- 
ments are made. 


The bonds are also absolutely guaranteed 
as to both principal and interest by 


The American Water Works and Guarantee 
Company, of Pittsburgh, capital and surplus 
$4,000,000. 
These bonds are issued in denominations 
of $100, $500 and $1,000. 
They mature serially from I911 to 1920, 
and pay 


6 Per Cent. Interest 


Write for the Illustrated Book—‘* Irrigation 
and What It Has Done for the West’’ 


ADDRESS DEPARTMENT O 


J.S.& W.S. KUHN, Inc. 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Bank for Savings Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago St. Louis Philadelphia 














Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable ‘lransters 
to Europe and South Af 
rica,Commercial and ‘Trav 
ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
Collections made, Inter 


a 
Credit national Cheques. Certifi- 
* cates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKEKS, No. 59 WALL STREET 


PETRY & COMPANY 


BANKERS 


Vielding 3%% to 5%% 

Issued by Municipalities, Counties, 
Railroads and Corporations 
Particulars upon application 
The Rookery Penobseot Bldg, 
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CHICAGO DETROIT 
ATENTS Say rieet, 2 Beis 


—What and How to Invent,” and 61-page Guide Book, 
Free report as to Patentability. Best References. 
E, E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 1142 F, Washington, D. C, 


scx Vulcan’StyloPens 


The ONLY perfect non-leakable stylo 
pens at a moderate price. Indis- 
pensable when travelling. 


$7 
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receipt of price. “4 ote, 
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Z 
J.P. ULLRICH & CO. = ~* &, avo 
Manufacturers 
Thames Bldg., 135 Greenwich St., New York 


VALUABLE ADVICE 


Tue Financial Review, issued weekly by 
J.S. Bache & Co., has come to be one of 
the foremost letters in Wall Street, and is 
quoted widely throughout the United States. 





At presents the situation so broadly, and in- 


cludes so many important factors outside of 
Wall Street proper, that it has become in- 
valuable to business men and investors. 
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The annual dinner of the American Booksellers’ Association was held at the Hotel Astor, in New York City, on the evening of May 12th, and was attended 
by four hundred of the members and their guests. Hamlin Garland, Franklin Matthews, Wallace Irwin, and Ralph Waldo Trine were the speakers, and 
Peter Newell drew some humorous sketches for the entertainment of the diners 
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The arrival in America of Wilbur and Orville Wright, the two brothers who have gained fame by their exploits in the navigation of aeroplanes here of en 


and abroad, was signalized by a luncheon given in their honor at the Lawyers’ Club in New York City, on May 12th, by the Aero Club of America ome 
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Pittsburg’s Million-dollar 
Baseball Park 


PittssurG will celebrate the coming 
Fourth of July by opening her million- 
dollar baseball park, the new home of 
the “ Pirates,” which is situated in the 
Schenley district, one of the city’s most 
prominent residential sections of the city. 

The plans for the park were designed 
by Charles W. Leavitt, Jr., of New York 





the diamond and stretching along the 
first and third base sides, with twenty- 
eight rows of comfortable seats. The 
baleony, of steel construction, carries 
twenty-one rows of seats, the first one 
being over the fifth tier on the lower 
deck. The third deck consists of boxes 
arranged on two levels, so that the rear 

















Copyright, 1909, by Pittsburg Athletic Co. 


A view of the diamond and front of the stand 


City, and the grand stand, which is said 
to be the largest in the world, is 896 feet 
long and 95 feet deep. It is in three 
tiers, the two upper ones being reached 
by elevators, while at all entrances and 
exits there are inclines instead of steps. 
The base is a great concrete amphitheatre, 
beginning a few feet above the level of 


ones command an unobstructed view of 
the field. The main bleachers are im- 
mediately to the left of the grand stand, 
while an additional. section has _ been 
erected in deep centre field. The seating 
capacity of the grand stand is nearly 
twenty thousand, and the bleachers in- 
crease this number almost one-half. 
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The exterior of the grand stand and the main entrance 





CAMPAIGNING FOR TRADE 


(Continued from page 11.) 


increase that business. No one of the 
party had anything to sell at that time; 
no one of them would even take an order 
for goods of any description; they were 
merely making a social call; but—whis- 
per—it’s a safe bet there were salesmen 
in that territory before things had a 
chance to get cool. The flying squadron, 
travelling light and rapidly, led the way, 
but Chicago—business Chicago—was, in 
one way or another, following close be- 
hind. No use of a flying squadron, you 
know, unless you promptly occupy the 
territory through which it passes. 

The trip was .prolific of interesting and 
amusing incidents, and the hospitality ex- 
tended was not always official. At one 
place in Tennessee a member of the party, 
wandering up from the railroad yards 
where the three cars were side-tracked, 
fell in with a native and casually re- 
marked that it seemed to be a “dry” 
town. “ Yes, suh,” was the reply, “it’s 
a dry town, but if you’ll do me the honah, 
suh, to come to my house I can ministeh 
to yo’ wants. It isn’t a dry house, suh.” 
Incidentally even the “driest” town 
usually had a country club that was not 
“dry,” the individual locker system being 
much in evidence. 

There was a famous ride — something 
over fiftVY miles an hour—on the shell 
road at New Orleans, and ‘a catapult ef- 
fect at Memphis, when a racing auto went 
into a ditch and shot the occupants into 
a mud-bank, that drove away any feeling 
of ennui that might have settled on the 
party. There was a chauffeur at New 
Orleans who kept his passengers in a state 
of nervous tension — until they decided 
that he had eyes in the back of his head. 
He drove with one hand, meanwhile carry- 
ing on an animated conversation with 
those behind him. There were also, at 
one place, some very warm. Southern 





dishes that brought tears to the eyes of 
those unsuspecting Northerners who took 
them on faith. 

All in all, in spite of the splendid hos- 
pitality of the local men everywhere (or, 
perhaps, because of it), the members of 
the flying squadron were called upon to 
show fortitude and endurance that should 
entitle them to medals. Think of going 
through this programme—there was one 
exception to it—sixteen times in fourteen 
days: Welcome at depot by local com- 
mittee. Automobiles. Ride through town. 
local men pointing with pride to industrial 
or scenic features. Brief stop to inspect 
a factory or a sawmill. Another stop at 
the country club, if the town had one. 
Luncheon or dinner—once it was break- 
fast—at the club or a hotel. More or less 
brief talks by hosts and visitors. Ride 
on the river, if it happened to be a river 
town. Back to the train. Chicagoans 
become hosts, entertaining the local com- 
mittee on the café car. More talk. 
“Glad you came.” “So are we. Come 
up and see us. Make the Association of 
Commerce rooms your headquarters. Use 
the association in any way that it can 
be of service to you. That’s what it’s 
for.” Toot! toot! “ Good-by! good-by!” 
“What’s the next stop?” ; 

Oh yes, it was quite strenuous. You 
would hardly expect a New York business 
man to undertake it. But there was a 
compliment in the fact that the visit was 
made by the heads—presidents and vice- 
presidents were numerous — rather than 
the underlings of the companies repre- 
sented, and much was done in the way 
of eradivating false impressions. The 
Montgomery Advertiser, commenting on 
the visit, was moved to remark, in evident 
surprise, 

“It seems the people of Chicago speak 
English.” 
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IF IT ISN’T AN EASTMAN, IT ISN’T A KODAK. 








ter construction. 





Kodak Catalogue free at 
the dealers or by mail, 


The Top Notch in 


3A Folding Pocket Kodak 


Every detail of design, material and workmanship has been worked out with 
the utmost care to produce a camera of the widest capabilities, yet it retains the Kodak 
simplicity—and ‘‘ Kodak ’’ you know, means photography with the bother left out. 

A feature of the 1909 model is the Kodak Ball Bearing 
Shutter, in which we have embodied a new principle in shut- 
The leaves are in five segments, mounted 
entirely on ball bearings and open in the form of a star, 
thus admitting a much greater amount of light in a given 
time than any other between the lens type of shutter. 
tically frictionless and with a precision and smoothness that 
are a mechanical delight. 


No. 3A Foiding Pocket Kodak, pictures 3% x 5%, $20.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Pocket Photography 


Prac- 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 

















FREE BOOK ON DEVELOPERS 
sen OF BF with every order of 
ENSIGN FILMS 


Hauff Developers, 
Imperial Plates Sussex Paper 


Free catalogue on request 
G. GENNERT, Dept. Z 


NEW YORK, 24-26 E. 13th St, 
CHICAGO, 20-24 State St, 

















OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST=— 


FOR MEN 


THE MARVELS OF SCIENCE 
IN MODERN INDUSTRY 


The Chemistry 


of Commerce 
By Robert Kennedy Duncan 


Author of “The New Knowledge” 


A Book to Equal the Popularity of “‘THE NEW 
KNOWLEDGE” 


Illustrated. $2.00 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 





The Voice of the People: 


“Just the finest 
and most 


delightfully 
satisfying 
beer I’ve 
ever tasted.” 


Always the Same 
Good Old Blatz 


Order a case To-day 
Ask for It at the Cli 
or Buffet aehene 
insist on “‘Blatz.”’ 
i 
Correspondence invited direct. 
VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO.MILWAUKEE 








Handbook of the Trees 


NORTHERN STATES AND CANADA 
By 
ROMEYN BECK HOUGH, B.A. 


AUTHOR OF AMERICAN woops' 


A complete, authoritative, and beautiful 
guide—a new idea in the literature of nat- 
ure. The book is photo-descriptive—that 
is, the camera tells the largest part of the 
story—an absolutely accurate record that 
is pleasing to the eye and informing to.the 
mind, 


Large Octavo. 470 pp. Price; Buckram, $8.00 
net; Half Morocco, $10.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


The New Models to and 11 of the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


are the ripest fruit of 

Remington experi- 
bp ence, the highest 
achievement of Rem- 
ington skill and the 
perfect evidence of 
Remington __leader- 
ship. 











Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE for JUNE 





SECRET HISTORY OF 
THE CIVIL WAR 


The June number of HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE. contains a remarkable 
human document—a chapter of hitherto 
untold history. It is called “ Rowand” 
—the name of the man whose daring 
career it describes. He was a scout for 
Sheridan in the Civil War. This true 
record of his experiences is more in- 
teresting than any fiction. 

For more than a year past Mr. W.G. 
Beymer has been engaged in gathering, 
from original sources, material for this 
and other equally remarkable narratives 
dealing with the careers of the spies, 
scouts, and men of the secret service. 
Here will be told for the first time the 
true story of these men whom history has 
neglected—men who, without hope of ad- 
vancement or favor,wentabout their work 
of peril alone and in constant touch with 
ignominious death. These articles will 
pay fitting tribute to their great service. 











Notable among the other articles 


in the June HARPER’S are: 
The Danube Marie van Vorst 


Profusely illustrated by André Castaigne. A delightfully picturesque 
account of a journey down another of the world’s great rivers. 


The Southernmost People of the World 
Charles W. Furlong 
A most important and interesting paper, describing Mr. Furlong’s 
visit to the natives inhabiting a bleak corner of Tierra del Fuego— 
the last of a once strong and warlike race. 


The Art of Benson Charles H. Caffin 


A delightfully illustrated paper on one of the most brilliant and 
versatile of American painters. 


@ Other important articles are Professor Thomas R. Lounsbury’s brilliant 
paper on the attempted use of archaic forms by great writers in their 
efforts to approximate the language of bygone days; and “ The 
Ship-Yard,” by Thornton Oakley. 











There are Seven Unusual Short Stories in the June HARPER’S. Among the authors 
are Alice Brown, Justus Miles Forman, Roy Rolfe Gilson, Olivia Howard Dunbar, 


Richard Le Gallienne, G. B. Lancaster, and Mrs. Wilson Woodrow. 


































In this 


new novel 





Mr. Bacheller is at home 
with lovable rural types 
and delightful local char- 
acters. The story runs 
over with laughter and 
good-natured humor— 


better than anything he has done before. 
All sorts and conditions of people, from a “ railway king’ 


By IRVING 
BACHELLER 


Author of “Eben Holden,” “D'ri and I,” 
“* Silas Strong,” 
etc. 







? 


to a hired man too bashful to propose to his sweetheart, appear. The story—the wonderful industrial development 
of the past half-century—becomes a most absorbing romance. And throughout is the freshness of youth and youth’s 


own first love. 


With Frontispiece, Post 8vo, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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The Trade of the World 


Tue total exports of the various coun- 
tries of the world during the year 1907— 
the latest for which statistics have been 
compiled—amounted to fourteen billion 
dollars in value, and their imports are 
estimated at sixteen billions, making the 
international commerce of the world for 
that year $30,000,000,000. 

Practically two-thirds of this vast total 
of thirty billion dollars of international 
trade is accredited to Europe. Of the 
fourteen billion dollars of exports, over 
eight billions passes out of the various 
countries of Europe; and of the sixteen 
billions of imports practically eleven 
billions enters the various countries of 
Europe, though some portions of this of 
course are merely inter-European traffic 
between the various, European countries, 


and do not leave the Continent of Europe. 


North America, including in this term 
the West-Indian Islands and Central- 
American states, exports nearly two and 
one-half billions and imports a little less 
than two billions. Asia supplies about 
one and one-half billions of the exports 
and takes about one and one-half billions 
of imports. South America supplies 
about three-quarters of a billion of the 
exports and takes slightly less of imports. 

Of the sixteen billion dollars’ worth of 
imports, one-and-a-quarter billions was the 
share of the United States, while our ex- 
ports were valued at one-and-a-half bill- 
ions. This country exported 14.4 per cent. 
of all goods imported into other countries, 
and imported 9.2 per cent. of all goods 
exported from other countries. Canada 
took 58 per cent. of her imports from 
the United States in the year under con- 
sideration; Mexico, 53 per cent.; the Cen- 
tral-American states, a little over 50 per 
cent.; Cuba, 49 per cent.; Santo Domingo, 
53 per cent.; and Haiti, 71 per cent.; 
while the United Kingdom took 21 per 
cent.; Germany, 15 per cent.; France, 11 


per cent.; Argentina, 13.6 per cent.; 
Brazil, 12.8 per cent.; Chile, 10.8 per 























The smallest house in London 


ITS DIMINUTIVENESS IS APPARENT 
WHEN COMPARED TO THE SIZE OF THE 
MAN STANDING BEFORE THE DOOR 

















The tallest house in Paris 


IT STANDS IN THE RUE FRANKLIN, IS 
TEN STORIES IN HEIGHT, AND IS RE- 
GARDED IN PARIS AS A SKYSCRAPER 
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cent.; Japan, 17.8 per cent.; China, 8.6 
per cent.; and British India, 2.4 per cent. 
Of the exports of the leading countries 
the share sent to the United States was 
as follows: United Kingdom, 7.3 per cent. ; 
Germany, 9.5 per cent.; France, 7.1 per 
cent.; China, 10.1 per cent.; Japan, 32 
per cent.; Brazil, 32.2 per cent.; Canada, 
31.6 per cent.; Mexico, 70 per cent.; and 
Cuba, 87.2 per cent. 

Ten countries contributed more than 
two-thirds of this grand total of thirty 
billion dollars’ worth of international 
commerce. These ten countries are the 
United Kingdom, United States, Ger- 
many, France, - Netherlands, Belgium, 
Italy, Austria-Hungary, India, and Rus- 
sia, in the order named. On the export 
side the United Kingdom headed the list, 
with 2,073 million dollars. Next came 
the United States, with 1,835 millions; 
Germany, with 1,629 millions, and 
France with 1,080 millions, the remain- 
der of the list falling below the billion- 
dollar line. On the import side the 
United Kingdom again headed the list, 
with imports of 3,143 million dollars. 
Germany came next with 2,082 millions, 
France had 1,201 millions, the United 
States 1,194 millions. 

The somewhat curious fact that imports 
aggregate nearly two billions more than 
exports, when in fact every export be- 
comes somewhere an import and every 
import must have been at some time and 
place an export, is due in part to the fact 
that all countries exporting merchandise 
state its values at the place of exporta- 
tion, while a large proportion of those 
importing that same merchandise state 
its values at the place of importation, 
thus including cost of freights, insurance, 
ete.; while the further fact that imports 
are usually subjected to taxation on enter- 
ing a country causes much greater care 
on the part of customs authorities in 
recording every article imported and in 
stating its full valuation than is the case 
with exports, which are seldom subjected 
to taxation on leaving a country. 








Handling Live Wires 


WE have grown so accustomed to the 
use of electricity for illumination pur- 
poses, and for the motive power on trolley 
lines and railroads,that we seldom realize 
the death-dealing fossibilities of the live 
wire or third rail, and when the unex- 
pected accident occurs confusion generally 
results, preventing a prompt rescue. Fre- 
quently the victim is merely shocked into 
unconsciousness, and, if quickly removed 
from actual contact with the wire or rail 
and proper methods of resuscitation be 
applied, the accident may not prove fatal. 
But the layman hesitates to go to the 
aid of the stricken person, for has he not 
read of many instances where the would- 
be rescuer has suffered the fate of the one 
he sought to save? This cannot be denied, 
but how invaluable would have been a lit- 
tle practical knowledge of what an electric 
current really can do. 

A live wire may safely be removed from 
a body with which it is in contact by 
lifting the wire by means of an ordinary 
coat, twisted into a rope, which has been 
passed under the dangerous strand. Even 
though the coat be slightly damp, no shock 
will be received. If the body should be 
lying upon the wire or rail the victim may 
be dragged away by seizing the twisted 
end of the coat or dress skirt. Should 
this method be impossible, a dry wooden 
pole may be used to pry the body from its 
fatal contact. 

Experiments have demonstrated that 
firemen may direct a stream of water 
on wires of high-tension circuits at a dis- 
tance of only several feet without the 
slightest danger, but if salt water is used 
there will probably be a shock for the 
men at the nozzle. Chemical extinguish- 
ers, however, are exceedingly good con- 
ductors, and care should be taken never 
to direct a stream from one of these so 
that it strikes a live wire or rail, This is 
especially important to remember, because 
trains are usually equipped with such ex- 
tinguishers, and in fighting a blaze on an 
electrified road a fatal accident could 
easily occur. 
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Soda Cracker Logic 


Any baker can make an ordi- 
nary soda cracker — but to pro- 
duce Uneeda Biscuit requires the 
specially fitted bakeries of the 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


All soda crackers are food. But 
there is only ome soda cracker 
highest in food value as well as 
best in freshness. Of course, 


that soda cracker is | 
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A Bottled Delight 


The convenience of simply having to pour 
CLus CocKTAILs over ice, makes them the 
ideal drink to serve at home or on an outing. 
No need of collecting several bottles of in- 
gredients—no fuss over mixing. CLUB 
COCKTAILS are mixed to measure—the best 
cocktail possible— always ready for use. 
Martini (gin base) Manhattan (whiskey base) are 
always popular. Get a bottle from your dealer. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
New York 
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BETTER THAN EVER 


HIGH LIFE BEER 
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‘(GRAND ) INTERANIMALL| 
| BANDIEAL. Basi." 


AAINIOT JAIN hh. EU YB EY 


“What's up, Zebe ?—wouldn’t they enter yew ?” 
“Nope-—told me I wuz barred.” 


















We Offer Three New Novels for Your Enjoyment 





J. B. 
LIPPINCOTT 
C0. 


JOHN REED SCOTT’S Modern Romance 


By the author of “The Colonel of the Red Huzzars,” 
“The Princess Dehra,” etc. 








Publishers 
Mr. Scott’s latest novel is distinctly modern in tone and theme. He has re- 
PHILADELPHIA mained home in America and has woven his story in and around Fairlawn Hall, an 
PA old mansion with a marvellous garden, where the new master comes to find mys- 
. tery, misfortune and love awaiting him. Colored illustrations by UNDERWOOD. 
Cloth, with gilt, $1.50 
The Big 


THE WOMAN IN QUESTION 


girl. 














American Novel 
The Prize 
Mystery Story 


unsolva 
approximately correct. 


THE WINNING CHANCE 


By ELIZABETH DEJEANS 


A fascinating, dramatic novel of action, picturing as never before the big problem of the American 


Frontispiece in color. Cloth, with gilt, $1.50 


LOVE’S PRIVILEGE 


out of some three thousand five hundred solutions received there were only one hundre 
The plot is concerned with a murder which absolutely defies solution. 


Cloth, with colored inset, $1.50 


bie’ 


By STELLA M. DURING 
This novel rece ntly won a thousand-dollar prize in a leading Chicago newspaper's competition, and feed piece ‘simply 

and six correct, or 
Illustrations in color, 















Liqueur 
Peres Chartreux 





GREEN GREEN 
AND AND 
YELLOW YELLOW 


The original and papes Chartreuse has 
always been and still is made by the Carthu- 
sian Monks (Péres Chartreux), who, since their 
expulsion from France, have been located at 
Tarragona, Spain; and, although the old labels 
and insignia originated by the Monks have 
been adjudged by the Federal Courts of this 
country’ to be still the exclusive property ofthe 
Monks, their world-renowned productis now- 
adays known as “Liqueur Péres Chartreux.” 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, mued 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. 
Sole Agents for United States, 
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“NESTOR” “IMPORTED” “BOYAL NESTOR” 











CARBONS}, 


You 
wouldn't 
dare do *¥ 
this with 
benzine 4 

or ii 
naphtha. 






compels dealers to 
labelevery bottleof £ 
benzine or naphtha 


DANGEROUS f 


Why take a chance } 
of losing your life F. 
or property by § |hemov 
using benzine or F. |hwrourneur tom 
naphtha P 











Cleaning Fluid 
is absolutely 
15¢ one = ee $1.00 


. Everywhere 


It cannot burn, cannot explode. 


Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO THEIR 
MANUFACTURE AND USE 


Revised Edition 


By H. P. WELLS 


Author of ** The American Salmon-Fisherman 











This is a new edition of a book which is already 
a standard on the subject of fishing with a rod. 
Mr. Wells is an experienced fisherman, and he 
has added materially to this volume. The 
book goes into all necessary details, with 








of flies. 


drawings and diagrams of the manufacture 
and use of rods and fly-tackle and the making 
The book is the best authority on 
this subject in existence. 


Illustrated with Diagrams 


Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 











Some Books of an Educational 
Character Useful for High School 


LIBRARIES and COLLEGES 


Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL 
Harvard University. 
Circular on application. 


The American Nation: A History. 
Hart, Ph.D., Professor of History 
27 volumes. Educational Edition. 


in 


It is unnecessary to dwell upon the recognition given to this great work as 


the latest, most comprehensive, and in every way the most important 
bodiment of recent research and scientific study of American history 


em- 
It is 


indispensable for class-room work in high and normal schools and colleges, 


for teachers, and for libraries. The appreciation of its distinctive v 


alue 


shown by educators is illustrated in a few examples chosen to show its wide- 


spread recognition among the colleges where the American Nation is in 
as Yale, Princeton, Smith, Oberlin. Indiana University, the Universit 
Mississippi, and Iowa State College; among the normal schools, 


use, 
y of 


those of 


Nebraska and Northern Illinois; and among the high schools, those of 
Jamaica and Binghamton. 
Worlds in the Making. By SVANTE ARRHENIUS. $1.60 net. 


The Principles of Banking. By Cuarves A. Conant. $1.75 ne 

The Speaking Voice. 
$1.00 net. 

Handbook of the Trees. 

The Chemistry of Commerce. 


By Romeyn Beck Houcu. 


t. 


By KaTHERINE JEWELL Everts. 


$8.00 net. 
By Ropert KEenNepy Dun- 


CAN. $2.00 net. 
The Friendly Stars. By Marrua Evans Martin. $1.25 net. 
Nature’s Craftsmen. By Dr. Henry C.McCook. $2.00 net. 


with the Naked Eye. 


Ast ronomy 


By Garrett P. SeErviss. 


$1.40 net. 
Motley’s Dutch Nation. Notes, Ete. By Witiiam ELLiot 
GrirFis, D.D., L.H.D. $1.75. 


History of the United Netherlands. 
New Popular Edition. Two volumes, $3.00. 
A History of Classical Greek Literature. By J. 
2 volumes, $4.00. 

The Technique of the Novel. CHARLES F. 
Ph.D. $1.50 special. 

The Elements of International Law. 
Georce B. Davis. $3.00. 

A Short History of Our Own Times. 
Brought up to date. $1.50 net. 
National Ideals Historically 

Hart. Vol. XXVI. of The 


By Prof. 


Revised to date. 


American Nation. $1.80 ne 


By JoHn Loturop Mot_ey. 
P. MAHAFFY. 
Horne, 
By 
By Justin McCartny. 


Traced. By ALBERT BUSHNELL 


t. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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Harper’s Practical Books for Boys 





Harper’s 
How to Understand 
Electrical Work 


By WILLIAM H. ONKEN, Jr. 

and JOSEPH B. BAKER 

This book tells us how and 

why ‘‘the wheels go round” when 

the force that drives them is 

electricity. With dictionary of 
electrical terms. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.75 








Harper’s 
Electricity Book 
for Boys witcmcsc "tins 


ELECTRICAL TERMS 


By JOSEPH H. ADAMS 

Valuable knowledge of elec- 
tricity will be quickly gained in 
constructing home-made batter- 
ies, motors, switches, insulators, 
coils, etc., all of which can be 
easily built by following this in- 
structive and entertaining book. 
Illustrated. $1.75 


“It is distinctly of the ‘How 
to Make’ character, not the least 
merit being the extremely clear 
drawings of electrical appara- 
tus.’’-—Electrical World on the 
“Electricity Book for Boys.” 

“It is a thoroughly practical 
handy-book, full of pictures and 
diagrams that makeits teachings 
easy to follow.’’—ChicagoRecord- 
Herald on the “Electricity Book 
for Boys.” 











Harper’s 
Indoor Book for Boys 


By JOSEPH H. ADAMS 


Shows in a practical and com- 
prehensive way how a_boy’s 
leisure time indoors can be spent. 
It takes up carpentry and wood- 
carving, metal-work and wire- 
work, etching, modelling, print- 
ing, etc. 

With Many Illustrations. Cloth, $1.75 


“It ought to be in every 
school library and wherever 
else there are boys who like 
to make things.”—The Inde- 
pendent on the ‘Indoor Book 
for Boys.” 


Harper’s 
Outdoor Book 
for Boys 


By JOSEPH H. ADAMS 


A practical book, with clear 
directions how to make all kinds 
of outdoor things like windmills, 
aeroplanes, ice-boats, tree-huts, 
etc., and detailed descriptions of 
boating, fishing, camp-life, and 
hunting in general. 

Illustrated. $1.75 

“Tt trains the hand and mind 
of the boy constantly along 
lines of permanent value.’’— 
N. Y. Evening Post on the 
“Outdoor Book for Boys.” 














Harper’s Machinery Book for Boys 


In Press 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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NCE in a life- 
time a brilliant 
star may flash 


across the sky—and it 
is interesting to note 
how quickly comes — 
recognition and wide 
acclaim. j| 
With one accord fg 
readers have granted 
to ** The Inner Shrine”’ 
those qualities which 
men have agreed to call 
great. Here, they say, 
is distinction, strength, 
and vigor; here is ten- 
derness, sweetness, crystal clearness 
and that certainty of touch which 
marks the master. Note their words: 
The New Orleans Times-Democrat says: 
‘A novel exciting more interest 
than any previous one for many a 
day.... It is quite on the cards 
that in these early years of the 
twentieth century we have seen the 
dawn of a new novelist of un- 
questioned power.” 
Lillian Whiting writes from Boston: 
‘‘Many of us are simply lying 
awake nights trying toconjure up the 
author of ‘ The Inner Shrine,’ which 
takes hold of one as no work of fic- 
tion has for unremembered years.” 
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Splendidly Illustrated by Frank Craig. 
HARPER & BROTHER 


Here is 
Unveiled a Novel 


of Power! 


The Boston Herald says: 
“A masterpiece of 
dialogue. Character 
meets character in a 
duel of words, every 
one of them eye-open- 
ers to the traits which 
animate the actors in 
this drama of inter- 
national life. It is 


immensely interest- 
bs 99 





And so the chorus 
swells—from every state 
in the Union. 


Mrs. John S. Wood writes from California: 


‘“<Is Mrs. —-the author? It sug- 
gests all her finished technique, her 
versatility in character portrayal, 
her intuitiveness, her imagery, her 
depth, all that atmosphere of re- 
finement and elegance which is as- 
sociated with whatever comes from 


Never did so many readers beg 
for advance proofs when the story 
was running serially in Harper’s. 
NOW it 1s all heree—AT LAST 
—to be had in book form com- 
plete. A Great Story. 


Post 8vo, $1.50 
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The Prudential 











THE LATE PETER F. COLLIER 


Founder and head of Collier’s Weekly and the great publishing house 
which bears his name, was a firm believer in Life Insurance. 


His Confidence in 


was shown by his voluntary and unsolicited selection of this Company. 


The following letter from his son and executor, Mr. Robert J. Collier, 
shows the wisdom of his choice: 


Office of Collier's Weekly, 
New York, May 4, 1909. 


Hon. John F. Dryden, President, 
The Prudential Ins. Co. of America, 
Newark, N. J. 
My Dear Sir: 

Permit me to thank you, and through you The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America, for the very prompt . 
receipt of checks for $50,000 in full cash settlement of claim 
on the life of my father, Peter Fenelon Collier, who demon- 
strated his belief in Life Insurance in The Prudential by 
carrying policies in your Company for several years. 

Proofs were completed and checks delivered the same 
day, and your Company did everything possible to effect a quick 
payment of claim. 

Assuring you of my appreciation, 

I. remain 
Yours very truly, 











The Prudential pays claims small or large 
immediately upon the receipt of satisfactory 
proofs of death. 


STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 


Total Payments to Policyholders Since 
Organization, Plus Amount Held at Interest 
to Their Credit, Over 313 Million Dollars! 





The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey ; 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President = "*¢ information of New Low Cost Policy Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


Dept. 75 
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